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Strangway  asks  for  fundraising  drive  goais 


President  David  Strangway  has 
asked  principals,  deans,  directors 
and  chairmen  to  give  him  specific  - 
proposals  for  goals  of  the  upcoming 
major  fundraising  campaign  at  U of  T. 

The  proposals,  says  Strangway, 
should  help  the  University  sustain 
adequate  faculty  and  staff  to  the  end 
of  the  century  and  maintain  its 
buildings,  equipment,  books  and 
laboratories  so  that  it  can  attract  the 
best  possible  students. 


He  has  asked  for  proposals  to 

• seek  endowments  to  support  a 
number  of  professorships,  some  in 
interdisciplinary  research 

• seek  support  for  appointments  at  the 
junior  faculty  level  in  the  manner  of 
the  bridging  awards  by  the  Mellon 
Foundation,  the  Natural  Sciences  & 
Engineering  Research  Council  and  the 
Medical  Research  Council 

• enrich  the  academic  program  for 
students  through  a combination  of 


designated  graduate  fellowships, 
enhanced  undergraduate  scholarships 
and  support  for  student  services 

• approach  industry  for  donations  to 
re-equip  laboratories  and  preserve  and 
develop  book  collections 

• obtain  support  for  specific  capital 
projects  such  as  the  South-West 
Campus  and  Ashley  Hall  and  for  more 
residence  accommodation 

• seek  an  endowment  to  establish  and 
strengthen  a limited  number  of 
centres  for  advanced  or  specialized 
study  such  as  the  Canadian  Institute  of 
Theoretical  Astrophysics.  This  would 
provide  faculty  members  and  graduate 
students  with  research  support  not 
otherwise  available  and  enrich  the  Uni- 


versity’s teaching  program 

Strangway  plans  to  strike  a council 
of  advisers  from  outside  the  Univer- 
sity and  from  the  alumni  to  review 
proposals  and  develop  a package  on 
which  to  base  the  campaign  once  an 
advisory  committee  headed  by  Provost 
Frank  lacobucci  has  accepted  them  for 
consideration.  He  hopes  to  have  a pre- 
liminary collection  of  specific 
proposals  by  the  end  of  June. 

As  well,  Strangway  says  annual 
fundraising  will  be  expanded  and  will 
be  based  on  a greater  integration  of 
the  divisions  of  the  University  in  the 
campaign.  His  goal  is  to  double  the 
annual  giving  to  $6  million  by  1988. 


Preservation  initiative 
attracts  new  donors 


Alumni ’s  choice 

This  year’s  recipient  of  the  U of  T Alumni  Faculty  Award  is  botany  professor  Tom  Hutchinson.  Story  on  Page  5. 


“A  real  community  effort”  is  the  way 
one  retired  faculty  member  described 
the  Preservation  Initiative  fundraising 
campaign  launched  to  offset  further 
cuts  in  faculty  and  staff  positions  and 
in  student  services. 

The  retired  faculty  member’s  com- 
ment was  made  in  the  note  that  accom- 
panied his  donation  to  the  preserva- 
tion fund.  He  was  one  of  about  150 
donors  who  had  contributed  an  estim- 
ated $20,000  by  March  13,  some  two 
weeks  after  the  drive  began.  At  least 
one  of  those  contributors  has  become  a 
member  of  the  Presidents’  Committee, 
by  virtue  of  having  pledged  $1,000  to 
the  current  campaign.  Others  have 
qualified  for  membership  in  the  Taddle 
Creek  Society  by  giving  $300  or  more. 

“This  campaign  is  attracting  money 
that  would  not  have  otherwise  been 
given  to  the  University,”  says 
Charlotte  Caton,  special  assistant  to 
the  director  of  private  funding.  Caton 
estimates  that  about  90  percent  of  the 
people  contributing  to  the  Preserva- 
tion Initiative  are  first-time  donors  to 
U of  T.  “I  guess  we  just  haven’t  had 
anything  that  appealed  to  them  the 
way  this  does.” 

Liz  Paterson,  director  of  the  Inter- 
national Student  Centre,  says  she  has 
not  been  a particularly  active  donor  to 
the  University  because  she  felt  strong- 
ly that  employees  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  compensate  for  government 
underfunding. 

“But  the  time  has  come  to  make 
some  sort  of  statement,”  says  Pater- 
son, who  designated  her  preservation 
gift  for  student  services.  As  a member 
of  the  arts  and  science  task  force  on 
the  undergraduate  experience,  she 


took  part  in  many  a discussion  on  the 
importance  of  student  services  to  the 
quality  of  life  on  campus  and,  she  says, 
“the  long-term  effects  of  under- 
funding  on  those  services  have  been 
devastating”. 

Among  the  donors  are  U of  T 
graduates  who  have  re-enrolled  as 
part-time  undergraduates.  The  fact 
that  they’re  giving  now,  says  Caton, 
indicates  the  campaign  touched  a sen- 
sitive chord  with  them.  The  average 
donation  from  a part-time  student  is 
$20  but  one  senior  citizen  has  given 
the  equivalent  of  his  tuition  fee,  which 
is  waived  for  persons  65  and  older. 

This  is  the  first  campaign  in  which 
contributions  can  be  charged  to  credit 
cards.  The  use  of  credit  cards  has  not 
been  extensive,  says  Caton,  but  the  ex- 
periment is  being  monitored  with  in- 
terest by  the  department. 

The  Preservation  Initiative  was 
organized  by  representatives  from  the 
Students’  Administrative  Council,  the 
Association  of  Part-time 
Undergraduate  Students 
and  the  U of  T Staff  and 
Faculty  Associations,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Uni- 
versity’s administration. 

Donations  can  be  made 
by  payroll  deducation, 
credit  card  or  cheque 
made  payable  to:  The 
University  of  Toronto  — 

Preservation  Initiative. 

Pledge  forms  are 
available  from  The 
Department  of  Private 
Funding,  Suite  305,  455 
Spadina  Ave.  (978-2171). 


Next  Bulletin 


The  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin  will  be 
published  April  9.  The  deadline  for  receipt  of 
material  is  Friday,  March  30.  For  events 
deadlines,  see  Page  13. 


President  reports  to 
Council  on  EPF, 
human  rights  task  force 


Established  Programs  Financing 
(EPF)  is  likely  to  become  a hot  political 
issue  within  the  next  few  months. 
President  David  Strangway  told 
Governing  Council  March  15. 

The  Association  of  Universities  & 
Colleges  of  Canada  has  struck  a com- 
mittee to  keep  university  presidents 
informed  of  proposed  changes  in  the 
arrangements  whereby  transfer  pay- 
ments for  post-secondary  education 


are  made  to  the  provinces,  he  said.  The 
current  arrangement,  which  merges 
health  and  education  payments,  ends 
March  31, 1985. 

A bill  now  before  Parliament  would 
separate  the  two,  and  the  result  would 
be  “a  clear  signal  from  the  federal 
government  that  it  will  look  at  where 
the  money  for  post-secondary  educa- 
tion is  going  in  the  provinces”.  The 

Continued  on  Page  2 


STEVE  BEHAL 


Varsity  Arena  renovations  to  begin 


Work  is  to  begin  this  spring  on  renova- 
tions to  Varsity  Arena.  The  cost  of  the 
renovation  project  is  $2,822,900, 
nearly  $1,500,000  of  which  is  sched- 
uled to  be  provided  by  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Tourism  & Recreation 
from  Lottario  funds.  A fundraising 
drive  launched  in  1981,  led  by  the  late 
Hamilton  Cassels,  QC,  raised 
$267,149,  exceeding  the  goal  of  a 
quarter  of  a million  dollars  set  by 


U of  T alumni.  Interest  on  these  funds 
together  with  subsequent  donations 
have  brought  the  total  benefaction  to 
date  to  $405,000.  Costs  will  also  be 
met  by  a prospective  donation  of 
$75,000,  capital  funds  from  the 
Ministry  of  Colleges  & Universities  for 
fire  and  safety  programs  and  from  the 
Department  of  Athletics  & Recreation. 

Varsity  Arena  was  built  in  1926.  In 
1977,  its  use  was  restricted  to  sporting 


Before 

SAFE-T  EYEGARD 

they  used  to  call  it  “blinding  speed” 


The  balls  in  racket  sports  still  travel  up  to  120  m.p.h.  But  now  the  new 
wrap  around,  unitary  constructed  Safe  - T Eyegard  has  helped  thousands 
of  smart  racket  sport  players  attack  the  ball  without  fear. 

There  are  no  hinges,  wires  or  screws  to  become  potentially  dangerous 
missiles  by  themselves.  Super  lightweight  and  form  fitting  with  a 
precise  pantoscopic  tilt  to  ensure  satisfactory  vision  through  our 
tough  piano  or  prescription  lenses. 

These  are  only  a few  of  the  unique  safety  features  that  have  made  these 
Canadian  masterpieces  the  best  accident  insurance  money  can  buy. 


Endorsed  by  The  Canadian  Professional 
Squash  Association 


Imperial  Optical  Canada 

Serving  the  Ophthalmic  Professions  throughout 
Canada  and  the  Caribbean  for  over  80  years. 


events  and  exam  writing  because  it  did 
not  meet  current  fire  and  safety  codes. 
Though  structurally  sound,  the  arena 
needs  general  refurbishing  and  mod-'' 
ernization.  Renovation  plans  call  for 
repairing  the  leaky  roof,  widening  the 
rink,  improving  changing  rooms,  floor- 
ing and  corridors,  installing  a new  ice 
plant,  and  making  the  building  acces- 
sible to  the  physically  disabled.  There 
will  also  be  a new  facade  built  on  the 
north  side  of  the  building,  as  shown  in 
the  sketch,  which  will  include  an  im- 
proved entry  area  and  a lounge  with 


Governing  Council 

Continued  from  Page  1 


federal  government  is  expected  to 
take  on  a more  effective  role  in  work- 
ing with  the  provinces,  Strangway  told 
Council.  He  asked  members  to  watch 
for  opportunities  for  the  University  to 
present  its  case  to  politicians  as  the 
issue  gains  prominence. 

The  President  also  told  Council  it  is 
time  for  the  University  to  take  a 
strong,  clear  position  on  human  rights. 
Groups  affected  include  the  disabled, 
the  sexually  harassed  and  ethnic 
minorities.  He  intends  to  create  a task 
force  to  be  chaired  by  William 
Alexander,  vice-president  (personnel 
and  student  affairs),  and  to  consult 
with  student  representatives,  the 
Ontario  Council  on  the  Status  of 
Women,  the  Ontario  Ombudsman  and 
the  U of  T Ombudsman  for  advice  on 
how  the  University  should  proceed 
with  a policy. 

Catherine  Laurier,  a graduate  stu- 
dent representative  on  Council,  said 
the  Sexual  Harassment  Coalition,  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  union- 
ized staff,  non-unionized  staff,  faculty 
and  students,  has  worked  out  a pro- 
cedure for  grievances  on  sexual 
harassment.  It  will  be  discussed  with 
the  administration  and  then  brought  to 
Council. 

John  Whitten,  chairman  of  Govern- 
ing Council,  said  in  response  to  a ques- 
tion raised  at  last  month’s  meeting  he 
has  asked  the  Honourable  Mr.  Justice 
Horace  Krever,  Professor  Kenneth 
McNeill  and  Robin  Sundstrom,  a 
graduate  student,  to  form  a working 


dining  and  bar  facilities  for  special 
events. 

The  renovations  will  restore  the 
city’s  second  largest  arena  (seating  is 
4,500)  to  a multi-purpose  facility 
available  for  a wide  range  of  athletic, 
recreational  and  cultural  events  and, 
as  such,  is  expected  to  generate 
substantial  rental,  revenue  from  non- 
University  users. 


group  to  document  the  facts  in  and 
frequency  of  complaints  of  sexual 
harassment  in  the  Ombudsman’s  files 
and  to  advise  on  how  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  the 
records. 

Whitten  also  said  he  will  recommend 
that  an  advisory  group  of  members  of 
the  1983-84  Council  who  will  be  on 
Council  in  1984-85  be  set  up  to  work 
with  the  administration  over  the  sum- 
mer in  preparing  a response  to  the 
discussion  paper  to  be  issued  by  the 
Bovey  commission  on  the  restructur- 
ing of  Ontario’s  universities  in  mid- 
June.  In  response  to  a question  from 
student  representative  John  Ryder- 
Burbidge,  he  said  one  of  the  students 
elected  to  sit  on  next  year’s  Council 
will  probably  be  asked  to  join  the 
group. 

Council  approved  the  Varsity  Arena 
renovation  project  on  condition  that 
fundraising  provide  $480,700,  that  any 
shortfall  be  met  by  the  Department  of 
Athletics  & Recreation  or  by  a scaling 
down  of  the  scope  or  both,  and  that  a 
commitment  of  $1,448,000  is  made  by 
the  Ministry  of  'Tourism  & Recreation. 

In  other  business.  Council  also 
approved: 

• the  establishment  of  an  independent 
PhD  program  in  forestry,  subject  to  a 
favourable  appraisal  by  the  Ontario 
Council  on  Graduate  Studies 

• the  disestablishment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Information  Services  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Department  of 
Communications 
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U of  T breakthrough  clue  to  immune  response 


A discovery  by  a U of  T research  team 
has  been  hailed  as  a milestone  along 
the  route  to  understanding  how 
disease  evades  the  body’s  natural 
defence  system.  Conducted  at  Princess 
Margaret  Hospital  and  directed  by  Dr. 
Tak  Mak  of  the  University’s  medical 
biophysics  department,  the  research 
should  prove  important  in  the  study 
both  of  transplant  problems  and  of 
diseases  such  as  leukemia,  rheumatoid 
arthritis,  allergies  and  multiple 
sclerosis  — all  of  which  are  linked  to 
immune  response. 


Two  types  of  white  blood  cell  are 
vital  to  the  immune  response  — B- 
cells,  produced  in  the  bone  marrow, 
and  'T-cells,  produced  by  the  thymus 
gland.  The  former  fight  bacteria  and 
viruses  by  forming  antibodies  against 
them,  while  the  latter  identify  foreign 
invaders  and  mobilize  the  battle 
against  them. 

Researchers  knew  that,  on  the  sur- 
face of  T-cells,  there  existed  “recep- 
tor” proteins,  responsible  for  co- 
ordinating the  immune  system.  How- 
ever no  one  had  succeeded  in  isolating 


Arbitration  not  the 
oniy  option:  Strangway 


Negotiations  are  under  way  between 
the  University  and  the  University  of 
Toronto  Faculty  Association  (UTFA) 
for  a new  Article  6 in  their  Memoran- 
dum of  Agreement.  Article  6 details 
the  procedure  by  which  salaries  and 
benefits  for  faculty  members  and 
librarians  are  determined. 

However,  there  is  some  confusion  as 
to  what  the  options  are.  In  the  Feb.  23 
UTFA  Newsletter,  President  Cecil  Yip 
says  his  association  embarked  on 
discussions  with  the  administration  on 
the  “clear  understanding  that  the 
process  must  culminate  in  a form  of 
impasse  resolution  which  is  fair, 
independent  and  binding  on  both 
parties:  arbitration.”  In  response, 

U of  T President  David  Strangway 
has  notified  Yip  and  members  of  the 
teaching  staff  that  there  is  no  such 
understanding. 


Says  the  Newsletter:  “The  question 
before  us  is  not  whether  to  have  ar- 
bitration or  not.  It  is  whether  we  will 
have  it  in  a framework  of  collegiality 
or  in  the  context  of  a formal  collective 
agreement  under  the  Labour  Relations 
Act.” 

Strangway  has  rejected  such  a con- 
dition of  the  negotiations.  “I  entered 
into  the  negotiations  on  the  simple 
assumption  that  we  would  use  our  best 
efforts  to  reach  a mutually  acceptable 
procedure,”  he  says  in  a letter  of 
response.  He  adds  that  it  cannot  be 
assumed  that  the  University  would 
agree  to  an  arbitration  clause  in  a col- 
lective agreement.  “We  have  entered 
into  these  negotiations  with  con- 
fidence that  we  will  be  able  to  agree  on 
a procedure  . . . that  will  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  our  University.” 


one  of  these  proteins. 

“The  trick  was  to  compare  T-cell 
proteins  to  those  of  other  cells  and  to 
throw  out  anything  that  was  not  unique 
to  T-cells,”  says  Dr.  Mak,  whose  team 
succeeded  in  isolating  10  genes  unique 
to  T-cells.  Eventually,  after  screening 
some  10,000  pieces  of  genetic  material 
from  T-cells,  the  team  finally  found  the 
particular  gene  that  carries  the  infor- 
mation needed  to  make  a receptor  pro- 
tein on  the  T-cell  surface.  Apparently 
it  is  this  receptor  protein  that  enables 
T-cells  to  recognize  foreign  cells  and 
react  against  them. 

Now  that  the  chemical  structure  of 
the  gene  has  been  revealed,  the  recep- 
tor proteins  can  be  made  artificially, 
which  will  permit  widespread  experi- 
mentation in  methods  of  avoiding 
transplant  rejections  as  well  as 
research  into  diseases  with  known 
links  to  T-cell  functions  — among 
them,  AIDS  and  juvenile  diabetes. 

Another  U of  T researcher.  Dr. 

Mark  Minden,  has  already  used  the 
Mak  team’s  discovery  as  a tool  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  T-cell  leukemia  and 
other  forms  of  blood  cancer,  a distinc- 
tion that  indicates  the  advisability  of  a 
more  aggressive  form  of  treatment, 
using  an  extra  drug.  An  assistant  pro- 


fessor in  the  departments  of  medicine 
and  of  medical  biophysics.  Dr.  Minden 
is  also  based  in  the  Ontario  Cancer  In- 
stitute at  Princess  Margaret  Hospital. 

A protein  gene  similar  to  the  one 
isolated  from  humans  by  Mak’s  team 
has  been  produced  from  mice  by 
researchers  at  Stanford  University. 
Both  findings  were  published  March  7 
in  the  British  scientific  journal  Nature. 
Mak  is  currently  commuting  to  the 
west  coast  to  collaborate  with  Leroy 
Hood,  chairman  of  the  biological 
sciences  department  at  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology. 

Funding  over  the  past  two  years  has 
been  provided  by  the  Medical 
Research  Council,  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  and  the  Ontario  Cancer 
Treatment  and  Research  Foundation. 
Mak’s  major  collaborator  has  been  Dr. 
Yusuke  Yanagi,  an  MRC  post-doctoral 
fellow.  Others  on  the  team  were:  post- 
doctoral fellows  Barry  Toyonaga, 
Nobuhiro  Kimufa  and  Yasunobu 
Yoshikai;  graduate  student  Robert 
Sangster;  technicians  Amy  Chan, 
Tammy  Cook,  Veronic  Vadaz  and  Beth 
Chin;  and  part-time  technicians  Julia 
Sonnichsen,  Desiree  Sy  and  Kathleen 
Leggett. 


Faculty  and  staff  gave 
over  half  million  in  ’83 


Saturday  seminars  organized 
for  high  school  students 


For  five  Saturdays  in  February  and 
March,  about  100  Metro  Toronto  high 
school  students  have  come  to  the  St. 

George  campus  to  participate  in  the 
first  “U  of  'T  Saturday  Seminars” 
sponsored  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science. 

Two  series  of  lectures  and  demonstrations,  one  in 
science,  the  other  in  humanities,  were  offered  to 
students  specially  selected  from  among  15  high 
school's. 

The  science  departments  participating  in  the 
series  organized  their  presentations  around  the 
theme  of  laser  optics.  Students  had  the  opportunity 
for  some  “hands-on”  experience  in  the  physics  and 
chemistry  labs,  under  the  guidance  of  Professors 
John  Sipe  and  Martin  Moskovits,  and  tackled 
problems  in  laser  theory  provided  by  math  professor 
Ed  Barbeau. 

The  humanities  departments  participating  — 
classics,  English,  French,  history  and  philosophy  — 
each  produced  a presentation  demonstrating  what 
characterizes  the  study  of  that  discipline  at  the  uni- 
versity level.  Topics  ranged  from  the  study  of 
ancient  history  through  coins  and  manuscripts  to 
the  discovery  of  insulin,  and  the  viewing  of  an 
episode  of  “The  Bionic  Woman”  in  French. 

Following  the  final  seminar  on  March  3,  all 
participants  gathered  for  lunch  with  Dean  Robin 
Armstrong,  followed  by  a walking  tour  of  the 
campus. 

Peter  Harris,  director  of  student  affairs  in  the 
faculty  and  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  series,  says 
response  to  the  series  was  so  enthusiastic  “high 
school  personnel  were  almost  lost  in  the  stampede 
for  places.  We  had  to  allow  some  schools  to  send  an 
extra  student  or  two  just  to  keep  the  peace.” 

The  faculty  is  considering  how  to  continue  and 
expand  this  trial  program  next  year.  Interested 
parties  are  invited  to  contact  either  Peter  Harris 


(978-3389)  or  Elizabeth  Wilson 
(978-4352)  in  the  faculty  office  with 
suggestions  and  comments. 


Faculty  and  staff  gave  well  over  half  a 
million  dollars  to  U of  T in  1983,  Vice- 
President  — Institutional  Relations 
Donald  Ivey  reported  at  the  Commit^ 
tee  on  Campus  & Community  Affairs 
last  month.  Of  that  amount,  $180,415 
was  raised  in  last  fall’s  faculty/staff 
appeal,  an  increase  of  15.4  percent 
from  1982.  The  number  of  donors  in 
the  1983  appeal  rose  to  650,  up  from 
493  the  previous  year. 

Faculty  and  staff  on  the  Presidents’ 
Committee,  made  up  of  donors  of 
$1,000  or  more,  totalled  195  in  1983, 
with  contributions  amounting  to 
$394,845  — an  increase  of  49.3  per- 


cent from  1982. 

Many  faculty  and  staff  are  alumni 
and  give  through  the  Varsity  Fund,  or 
to  Trinity  College  or  the  Medical 
Alumni  Association,  but  figures  on  this 
faculty/staff  giving  are  not  available,  a 
deficiency  that  will  be  remedied  with  a 
new  information  system  now  being 
installed,  said  Ivey. 

Faculty  and  staff  also  donate  to 
several  specific  appeals,  among  them 
the  Donald  Grant  Creighton  Fund, 
Women’s  Centenary  Year,  the  Donald 
Forster  Memorial  and  the  Ross  H. 
MacDonald  Scholarship  Fund,  in 
addition  to  other  projects. 


Professor  Mario  de  Valdes  of  the  Department  of  Spanish  & 
Portuguese  and  the  Centre  for  Comparative  Literature 
(centre)  presented  King  Juan  Carlos  and  Queen  Sophia  of 
Spain  with  a complete  collection  of  The  Canadian  Review 
of  Hispanic  Studies  last  week  at  a reception  at  the  Royal 


York  Hotel.  De  Valdes  founded  the  review  in  1 976  and  has 
been  its  editor  ever  since.  With  de  Valdes  is  the  review's 
administrative  manager,  Professor  Christopher  Marsden  of 
Carleton  University. 
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STEVE  BEHAL 


Gardiner 

ceramics 


Meredith  Chilton,  acting  director/curator  of  the  George  R. 
Gardiner  Museum  of  Ceramic  Art,  located  on  the  campus  of 
Victoria  University,  speaks  to  the  Victoria  Women's 
Association  March  28  (see  Events).  Shown  here  from  the 
$16  million  collection  are:  a Saint-Cloud  soft  paste  porcelain 
cat  with  a mouse  (circa  1 745);  a Meissen  porcelain  figure  of 
an  eagle  (circa  1731),  made  for  the  Japanese  palace  in 
Dresden;  a Teotihuacan  lidded  incensario  with  applied 
ornament  and  areas  of  pigment  (circa  AD  250-650);  and  an 
Urbino  tin-glazed  earthenware  dish  (dated  1535). 
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SAC-APUS  teaching  awards 


Five  professors  receiving  under- 
graduate teaching  awards  this  Friday 
all  have  certain  attributes  in  common: 
they  combine  an  interest  in  and  con- 
cern for  their  students  with  a thorough 
knowledge  of  and  enthusiasm  for  their 
respective  subjects.  Those  qualities 
are  mentioned  repeatedly  in  nomina- 
tions for  the  awards,  which, are 
presented  annually  by  the  Association 
of  Part-time  Undergraduate  Students 
(APUS)  and  the  Students’  Ad- 
ministrative Council  (SAC). 

This  year’s  recipients  are:  Costa 
Roussakis,  Department  of  Math- 
ematics; Ralph  Scane,  Faculty  of  Law; 
Marie-Renee  Cornu,  Department  of 
French;  Alkis  Kontos,  Department  of 
Political  Science;  and  Mike  Carter, 
Department  of  Industrial  Engineer- 
ing. Their  awards  will  be  presented 
during  a ceremony  at  which  President 


Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 


Fourth  Lecture  in  the  Wiegand  Foundation 
Lecture  Series  on 

Encounters  of  Science  and  Faith 

Sir  Peter  Medawar 

Nobel  Prize  Winner  in  Medicine 

Scientist,  Medical  Research  Council,  United  Kingdom 

will  speak  on  the  topic 

The  Limits  of  Science 


Tuesday  March  20, 1984,  8:00  pm,  Free  Admission 
Convocation  Hall,  King's  College  Circle 


David  Strangway  will  be  the  keynote 
speaker. 

Professor  Roussakis  was  cited  for 
explaining  mathematics  clearly  and 
concisely.  In  addition,  when  his 
10  a.m.  lecture  was  overcrowded,  he 
willingly  set  up  an  8.30  a.m.  class  to 
accommodate  the  overflow. 

Professor  Scane  was  praised  for  his 
use  of  the  Socratic  method  to  draw  out 
of  students  ideas  they  didn’t  know 
they  had.  Students  also  admire  his 
ability  to  combine  the  theoretical  with 
the  practical  and  to  remember  stag- 
gering numbers  of  property  law  cases. 

Professor  Cornu  won  student  sup- 
port through  her  ability  to  perk  up 
pedantic  texts  with  intelligent  obser- 
vations  and  witty  anecdotes.  Students 
also  admire  her  for  being  patient, 
having  a sense  of  humour,  and  for 
never  being  condescending. 

“She  never  dismisses  our  answers 
wholesale,  but  rather  she  tactfully  sug- 
gests another,  better  answer  and  can 
always  back  up  her  choice  with  clear 
explanations  . . . She  is  completely 
self-effacing  about  her  considerable 
intellect  and  makes  us  feel  we  are  her 
equals,  not  her  inferiors.’’ 

Professor  Alkis  Kontos,  his  students 
say,  possesses  the  wisdom  of  a phil- 
osopher and  the  eloquence  of  a poet. 

By  setting  high  standards,  he  motivates 
students  to  put  forth  their  best  effort, 
with  the  result  that  they  can  take 
pride  in  what  they  have  accomplished. 

Professor  Mike  Carter  earned 
laurels  for  helping  students  develop 
critical  skills  by  encouraging  them  to 
“experiment”  and  learn  from  their 
mistakes.  His  manner  is  informal 


(everyone  is  on  a first-name  basis)  and 
his  upbeat  classes  have  a high  rate  of 
attendance. 

“He  realizes  that  people  rarely 
succeed  at  anything  unless  they  enjoy 
doing  it.” 

The  presentation  ceremony  will  be 
held  Friday,  March  23  at  5.30  p.m.  in 
the  Charbonnel  Lounge,  Brennan  Hall 
St.  Michael’s  College,  81  St.  Mary  St. 
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Environmentalist  receives  alumni  faculty  award 


Professor  Thomas  C.  Hutchinson  of 
botany  will  receive  the  U of  T Alumni 
Faculty  Award  April  4 in  recognition 
of  his  effective  teaching  and  contribu- 
tion to  the  University  and  the 
community. 

An  authority  on  the  effects  of  heavy 
metals,  oil  spills  and  acid  rain  on  the 
environment,  Hutchinson  was  in- 
volved in  the  1974  secondary  lead 
smelter  study  that  pinpointed  a 
residential  area  of  Toronto  with 
dangerously  high  levels  of  lead.  “One 
of  his  major  contributions  is  that  he’s 
always  willing  to  speak  out,”  says 
Professor  Pamela  Stokes  of  botany 
and  environmental  studies.  “He  went 
way  beyond  the  call  of  science  to  see 
that  this  issue  was  given  a high  profile 
because  of  the  health  implications.” 

Hutchinson,  45,  did  his  PhD  at  the 
University  of  Sheffield  and  taught  for 
three  years  at  the  University  of 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne  before  coming  to 
U of  T in  1967.  He  was  made  a full 
professor  in  1976  and  served  as 


chairman  of  the  Department  of  Botany 
from  1976  to  1982.  He  was  given  a 
cross-appointment  to  the  Institute  for 
Environmental  Studies  in  1970  and 
was  associate  director  there  from  1973 
to  1976. 

In  1982  he  was  elected  an  associate 
of  Massey  College.  In  1983  he  was 
awarded  the  George  Lawson  Medal  of 
the  Canadian  Botanical  Association 
for  his  research  into  human-induced 
stresses  on  ecosystems. 

Hutchinson  has  consulted  in  Europe 
and  North  America  on  air  pollution, 
acid  rain,  and  the  impact  of  heavy 
metals  on  plant  life  on  earth  and  in  the 
water  and  has  been  an  invited  lecturer 
in  Canada,  the  US,  England, 

Germany,  Scandinavia  and  Australia. 
He  is  the  author  or  co-author  of  about 
150  articles  and  reports  and  five 
books. 

He  has  served  on  the  National 
Research  Council  committee  on  atmos- 
phere and  biosphere  and  the  Natural 
Sciences  & Engineering  Research 


Council  population  biology  grant 
selection  committee  and  has  been  a 
consultant  to  the  World  Health 
Organization  and  the  Acid  Rain 
Coalition. 

The  U of  T Alumni  Faculty  Award 
has  gone  in  past  years  to  Horace 
Krever  of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  now  an 
Ontario  Supreme  Court  judge,  the  late 
Douglas  Pimlott  of  the  Department  of 
Zoology,  Louis  Siminovitch  of  the 
Department  of  Medical  Genetics,  John 
Polanyi  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry,  D.A.  Chant  of  the 


Department  of  Zoology,  Stefan  Dupre 
of  the  Department  of  Political  Science, 
Kenneth  Hare,  provost  of  Trinity 
College,  and  Desmond  Morton  of  the 
Department  of  History  and  Erindale 
College. 

A dinner  for  Hutchinson  and  this 
year’s  Moss  scholars  will  be  held  at 
Hart  House  April  4.  Tickets  are 
available  at  $20  from  Alumni  House, 
978-2367.  Further  information  is 
available  from  Ed  Thompson  at 
978-8991. 


Manufacturer  endows 
professorship  in 
management  studies 


The  Faculty  of  Management  Studies 
has  been  given  a permanently  endowed 
professorship  in  strategy  in  an  unusual 
arrangement  with  an  auto  parts 
manufacturer  who  wants  to  promote 
his  philosophy  of  management. 

That  suits  Dean  Douglas  Tigert,  who 
shares  the  belief  of  Frank  Stronach, 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Magna  Inter- 
national Inc.,  in  a high  quality  of  work 
life.  Stronach  believes  the  key  to  the 
success  of  Magna  is  the  principle  of 
employee  participation.  In  his 
company,  employees  have  a share  in 
the  profits,  almost  all  employees  own 
stock,  and  there  is  no  union.  Next  year 
a 100-acre  employee  recreational  park 
on  a private  lake  not  far  from  Toronto 
will  be  equipped  with  sports  and 
outdoor  eating  facilities  for  use  by  all 
Magna  employees.  Daycare  centres  for 
employees’  children  are  also  being 
planned. 

The  company,  which  grew  from  sales 
of  $12  million  in  1971,  when  Stronach 
took  over  as  chairman  and  introduced 
his  concept,  to  sales  of  $302  million 
last  year,  has  43  plants  and  divisions  in 
Canada  and  the  US  with  less  than  100 
people  each  because  Stronach  doesn’t 
believe  that  a factory  with  more  than 
that  number  of  employees  can  be 
managed  effectively.  Each  operating 
imit  is  an  autonomous  entity  under  the 
control  and  direction  of  a general 
manager,  whose  earnings  are  tied  to 
the  profitability  of  the  division. 
Headquarters  are  in  Markham. 

Management  studies  is  to  get 
$400,000  over  five  years  from  Magna. 
Funding  of  the  International 
Professorship  in  Strategy  consists  of 
an  endowment  of  $50,000  a year  for 
five  years,  growing  to  a sum  of 
$250,000  plus  interest,  and  working 
capital  of  about  $30,000  a year  for 
current  working  capital  until  the 
endowment  fund  is  built  up  to  provide 
full  support  after  five  years. 

About  $7,000  to  $10,000  a year  will 
be  spent  on  adding  to  the  recipient’s 
University  salary  and  the  remainder 
will  be  for  research  support  including 
strategic  planning,  industry  and 


competitive  analysis,  entrepreneur- 
ship  and  organizational  design.  The 
first  holder  will  be  Professor  George 
Day,  who  teaches  strategic  market 
planning. 

Tigert  says  he’s  excited  at  the 
opportunity  for  both  the  facility  and 
the  student  body  to  learn  about 
corporate  and  operating  strategy  from 
an  obviously  successful  Canadian 
company,  and  he  hopes  more  Canadian 
companies  will  be  inspired  to  follow 
Magna’s  lead. 


Menuhin  receives  honorary  degree 

At  a special  music  convocation  March  14,  violinist  Yehudi  Menuhin  received  an  honorary 
Doctor  of  Laws  degree  from  U of  T.  Also  scheduled  to  receive  an  honorary  degree  at  the 
ceremony  was  jazz  pianist  Oscar  Peterson  but  he  was  unable  to  attend  because  of  family 
matters.  Providing  a pre-ceremony  recital  were  the  Faculty  of  Music  Brass  Choir,  the  Univer- 
sity Singers,  the  University  of  Toronto  Concert  Choir  and  University  organist  John  Tuttle. 
Photographed  just  before  the  Convocation  were  (from  left)  President  David  Strangway, 
Chancellor  George  Ignatieff,  Yehudi  Menuhin  and  John  Black  Aird,  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  Province  of  Gntario. 


Cleaning  women  work  in  pairs  after  Innis  rape 


The  rape  of  a 50-year-old  cleaning 
woman  at  Innis  College  has  resulted  in 
a new  arrangement  at  the  University 
whereby  women  cleaning  after  hours 
work  in  pairs. 

Physical  plant  employs  131  women 
on  the  evening  and  night  shift.  The 
woman  working  at  Innis  was  attacked 
about  9.45  p.m.  on  Feb.  29  by  a young 
man  who  threatened  to  kill  her.  She 
was  on  the  second  floor  of  the  college, 
which  was  locked  at  the  time.  Taken  to 
Women’s  College  Hospital,  the  woman 
is  now  recovering  at  home  and  wants 
to  come  back  to  Innis,  where  she  has 
worked  for  several  years,  when  she  is 
well.  “We  consider  her  part  of  the  col- 
lege staff  and  we  are  all  extremely 
concerned  about  it,”  said  Linda 
Poulos,  associate  registrar. 

Dennis  Duffy,  principal  of  Innis, 
reacted  by  telling  the  administrative 
staff  not  to  work  alone  at  the  college 
after  hours  or  on  weekends,  and  he  has 
warned  faculty  members,  especially 
women,  to  let  someone  know  if  they 
are  going  to  return  to  their  offices 
after  evening  classes.  “Protection 
can’t  come  from  a fortress  mentality,” 
said  Duffy.  “It’s  a support  mentality 
that’s  going  to  pull  us  through.  If  you 
have  to  be  at  the  office  late  or  on  the 
weekend,  let  someone  else  know.” 


Several  times  every  night,  campus 
police,  usually  two  to  a cruiser,  drive 
through  the  St.  George  campus  and 
check  all  its  buildings  from  the  outside, 
but  they  do  not  go  inside  unless  there 
seems  to  be  something  amiss.  There 
are  also  two  constables  on  foot  patrol. 
The  University  has  38  full-time  police 
constables,  down  from  42  in  1980 
when  Tony  Hagymasi  came  here  as 
chief. 

“If  this  campus  were  composed  of 
three  or  four  buldings,  you  could  use 
electronic  surveillance  and  things 
would  be  a lot  simpler,”  said 
Hagymasi. 

Another  obstacle  to  tighter  security, 
he  said,  is  the  attitude  of  the  people 
who  work  and  study  here.  “I  think 
they  don’t  want  to  feel  monitored. 
They’d  have  to  give  up  some  of  their 
freedom  for  security.  I could  put  four 
constables  in  the  lobby  of  the  Robarts 
Library  to  record  the  name  of 
everyone  who  went  in  there,  but  there 
would  probably  be  riots.” 

Hagymasi  said  there  is  no  denying 
the  vulnerability  of  the  campus,  which 
is  situated  close  to  the  Clarke  Insti- 
tute, the  Addiction  Research  Founda- 
tion and  the  Scott  Mission,  all  institu- 
tions that  help  people  in  trouble. 

“When  you  put  this  together  with 


what  happened  at  McMaster  (where  a 
professor  was  murdered  recently  in 
her  office)  it  is  really  frightening,” 
said  President  David  Strangway. 

“There  is  an  element  of  risk 
whatever  we  do,”  said  George  Hutson, 
manager  of  fabrics  and  grounds  at 
Physical  Plant,  which  handles  the 
caretaking  staff.  “You  can’t  turn  it 
into  a maximum-security  institution. 
People  have  to  be  able  to  come  and 
go.” 

Until  a better  plan  surfaces,  cleaning 
women  will  work  in  pairs,  he  said,  but 
this  is  not  an  efficient  solution  because 
two  people  working  together  can  be 
expected  to  work  at  1.6  times  the  rate 
of  one  person.  Cleaning  will  be  shifted 
to  the  daytime  where  it  is  practical, 
and  women  cleaning  at  night  may  be 
issued  “screamers”,  devices  they  can 
press  to  alert  their  fellow  workers.  In 
addition,  Hutson  said  his  department 
will  see  whether  security  in  buildings 
cleaned  at  night  can  be  improved. 

Cleaning  women  have  also  been 
given  a special  briefing  on  safety  and 
survival  techniques  by  a female  police 
constable. 

“We’ve  had  a meeting  with  the 
union  (Service  Employees  Union,  local 
204),  and  they’re  satisfied  that  we’re 
doing  what  we  can,”  said  Hutson. 
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ROBERT  LANSDALE 


Search  committee  for  dean,  Search  committee  for  dean, 

Facuity  of  Music  Faculty  of  Architecture 

& Landscape  Architecture 


President  David  Strangway  has  ap- 
pointed a search  committee  to  recom- 
mend a dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Music 
for  a term  beginning  July  1, 1984.  The 
membership  of  the  committee  is  as 
follows:  Professor  Frank  lacobucci, 
vice-president  and  provost  (chairman); 
Professors  William  Aide,  John 
Beckwith,  R.E.  Chandler,  Tim  Rice, 
Faculty  of  Music;  and  R.C.  Brown, 
associate  dean  (Division  I),  School  of 
Graduate  Studies;  Andrew  Markow, 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  and 
Faculty  of  Music;  Dean  J.W. 
MacDonald,  Faculty  of  Education; 


Professor  A.C.  Lancashire,  acting 
chairman.  Department  of  English; 
Michael  Coghlan,  Debra  Selig  and 
William  Thomas,  students.  Faculty  of 
Music;  R.H.  Sunter,  associate  head  of 
music,  CBC;  and  Stella  Gamble,  ex- 
ecutive assistant  to  the  provost 
(secretary). 

The  committee  will  welcome  nomina- 
tions and  comments;  these  rhay  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  secretary. 
Office  of  the  Vice-President  & Pro- 
vost, Simcoe  Hall,  or  to  any  other 
member  of  the  comittee. 


President  David  Strangway  has 
appointed  a search  committee  to 
recommend  a successor  to  Professor 
Jacob  Spelt,  whose  term  as  acting 
dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Architecture  & 
Landscape  Architecture  will  end  on 
June  30, 1984.  The  membership  of  the 
committee  is:  Professor  R.N.  Wolff, 
vice-provost  (chairman);  Professors 
Klaus  Dunker,  Michael  IGrkland, 

D.H.  Lee  and  W.F.  Rock  Jr.,  Faculty 
of  Architecture  & Landscape  Architec- 
ture; John  Britton,  Department  of 
Geography;  Associate  Dean  J.F.  Keffer, 


Division  III,  SGS;  Principal  G.P. 
Richardson,  University  College;  Leo 
de  Sorcy  and  Catherine  McHugh,  ar- 
chitecture students;  Claude  Cormier, 
landscape  architecture  student; 
Walter  Kehm,  professional  landscape 
architect;  and  James  Murray,  member 
of  Ontario  Association  of  Architects. 

The  committee  will  welcome  nomina- 
tions and  comments;  these  may  by  sub^ 
mitted  to  the  vice-provost’s  office, 
room  222,  Simcoe  Hall,  or  to  any 
member  of  the  committee,  up  to 
April  2. 


Search  committee  for  director 
of  continuing  studies 


Search  committee  for  director, 
Russian  and  East  European  studies 


President  David  Strangway  has  ap- 
pointed a search  committee  to  recom- 
mend a director  for  the  School  of  Con- 
tinuing Studies  as  a successor  to  the 
acting  director,  J.H.  Sword,  whose 
term  of  office  will  end  May  31,  1984. 
The  membership  of  the  committee  is: 
Professor  R.N.  Wolff,  vice-provost 
(chairman);  Professor  A.M.  Kruger, 
Faculty  of  Arts  & Science;  Dean  J.W. 
MacDonald,  Faculty  of  Education; 
Dean  L.J.  Brooks,  Erindale  College; 
Alan  Thomas,  OISE,  Department  of 


Continuing  Education;  A.R.  Waugh, 
registrar,  Woodsworth  College;  J.H. 
Sword,  acting  director,  SCS;  Alex 
Haney,  instructor,  SCS;  Myra 
Krangle,  student,  SCS;  and  Donald 
Maudsley,  Ministry  of  Education. 

The  committee  will  welcome  nom- 
minations  and  comments;  these  may 
be  submittted  to  the  vice-provost’s 
office,  room  222,  Simcoe  Hall,  or  to 
any  member  of  the  committee  by 
April  2. 


The  Council  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  has  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  a search  committee  for  a new 
director  of  the  Centre  for  Russian  & 
East  European  Studies. 

The  members  of  the  search  commit- 
tee are:  Associate  Dean  Nancy  Howell, 
Division  II,  SGS  (chair);  Professors 
Alan  Abouchar,  Department  of 
Economics;  Louis  Iribarne,  Depart- 
ment of  Slavic  Languages  & Litera- 
tures; Milton  Israel,  Centre  for  South 
Asian  Studies;  Bennett  Kovrig, 
Department  of  Political  Science;  Paul 
Magocsi,  Chair  of  Ukrainian  Studies; 


Vice-Dean  Jane  Millgate,  Faculty  of 
Arts  & Science;  Professor  Andrew 
Rossos,  Department  of  History;  Daniel 
Shannon,  graduate  student,  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy;  and  Linda 
Wilding  (secretary). 

The  director’s  term  will  be  for  five 
years.  The  search  committee  invites 
nominations  and  communications  from 
members  of  the  University.  Please  ad- 
dress the  members  of  the  search  com- 
mittee directly  or  write  to  the  commit- 
tee secretary,  SGS,  65  St.  George  St. 
Deadline  for  nominations  is  March  23. 


Search  committee  for  director, 
environmental  studies 


Search  committee  for  director 
of  criminology 


A committee  has  been  struck  by  the 
Council  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  to  search  for  a director  of  the 
Institute  for  Environmental  Studies. 
The  term  of  the  directorship  is  for  five 
years  beginning  July  1, 1984. 

Members  of  the  committee  are: 
Associate  Dean  J.F.  Keffer,  Division 
III,  SGS  (chairman);  Professors  T.C. 
Hutchinson,  botany  and  environ- 
mental studies;  Donald  Mackay, 
chemical  engineering  and  environ- 
mental studies;  William  Michelson, 


sociology;  W.J.  Moroz,  mechanical 
engineering;  J.W.  Simmons,  geog- 
raphy; and  D.N.  Dewees,  law  and 
economics;  Deborah  Martin,  graduate 
student,  zoology;  and  Mark  Johnson, 
SGS,  (secretary). 

The  committee  would  be  grateful  for 
nominations  received  before  Friday, 
March  30.  These  may  be  submitted  to 
Associate  Dean  Keffer,  SGS,  65  St. 
George  St.  or  any  other  member  of  the 
committee. 


The  Council  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  has  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  a search  committee  for  a new 
director  of  the  Centre  of  Criminology. 

The  members  of  the  search  commit- 
tee are:  Associate  Dean  Nancy  Howell 
Division  II,  SGS  (chair);  Vice-Dean 


R.H.  Farquharson,  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science,  German;  Professors  A.R. 
Gillis,  sociology;  Bernard  Dickens,  law 
and  criminology;  J.G.  Reitz,  chairman, 
sociology;  N.M.  Meltz,  director. 
Centre  for  Industrial  Relations;  M.L. 
Friedland,  law;  and  J.L.J.  Edwards, 
criminology  and  law;  Tanya  A.S. 
Bowyer-Bower,  graduate  student, 
geography;  and  N.L.  Gottschalk 
(secretary). 

The  director’s  term  is  five  years. 

The  search  committee  invites  nomina- 
tions and  communications  from 
members  of  the  University.  Please 
address  the  members  of  the  search, 
committee  directly  or  write  to  the 
secretary  of  the  committee,  SGS, 

63  St.  George  St.  Nominations  will  be 
received  up  to  5 p.m.,  March  23. 


Reading  award 


Professor  David  W.  Booth  of  the 
Faculty  of  Education  was  awarded  the 
Ginn  & Co.  Reading  Award  for  1984, 
in  recognition  of  his  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  field  of  reading,  at  the 
York  University  Reading  Conference 
last  month.  Professor  Booth,  who  lec- 
tures in  language  arts  and  drama  in 
education  in  the  primary/junior  pro- 
gram, has  been  involved  in  teaching 
children  and  teachers  for  more  than  25 
years,  as  a classroom  teacher, 
language  arts  consultant,  professor, 
speaker  and  writer. 


Recommended  dining 


MASA 

Enter  through  a Japanese  rock  garden  which  sets  the 
scene  for  gracious,  relaxed  dining  in  the  Oriental  tradi- 
tion, surrounded  by  wicker,  bamboo,  and  Japanese  prints. 
You  can  dine  Japanese  style  at  low  tables  or,  if  you  pre- 
fer, North  American  style  with  normal  tables  and  chairs- 


the  service  is  efficient  and  polite  no  matter  which  you 
choose,  five  course  dinners  present  a selection  of  suki- 
yaki,  teriyaki,  shahii  sliabu,  or  yosenabe  as  the  main 
course.  The  latter  is  prepared  in  a wok  right  at  your  table 
and  consists  of  seafoods,  vegetables  and  tasty  seaweed. 
The  main  cour.se  is  accompanied  by  soup,  sunomo  salad 
(octopus,  cucumber  and  shrimp),  tempura,  rice,  dessert, 
and  tea.  AmEx,  Chgx.  195  Richmond  Street  West. 
977-9519.  Noon-2: 30  5 p.m.  to  11  p.m.  Mon.-Eri.  Sat.  5 
p.m.  to  1 1 p.m.  Closed  Sunday. 


Authentic  Japanese  Food 

All'dii 

JAPANESE 

RESTAURANT 

459  Church  Street 
924-1303 

• I icen.ser) 


MICHI 

Bamboo  screens,  sliding  glass  panels  and  low  tables  pro- 
vide the  setting  for  the  gentle,  graceful  art  of  Japanese 
dining.  Complete  dinners  include  sukiyaki,  the  sakura  din- 
ner which  has  teriyaki  for  the  main  course,  and  the  ushio 
nabe  fish  pot  dinner.  The  latter  is  a tour  de  force  served  in 


dining  lounge 

Authentic 
Japanese  \ 

cuisine  & decor . . . 


1 95  Richmond  St.  W. 

(within  walking  distance  of 
all  Downtown  Hotels) 

Phone  977-951 9 


a big  iron  pot  which  is  kept  hot  at  your  table.  The  ingredi 
ents  are  boiled  shrimps,  lobster  tail,  crab  legs,  scallop; 
white  fish  and  fi.sh  cake,  green  vegetables,  and  boniti 
stock.  Soup,  appetizer  and  dessert  are  included.  Vege 
tarians  will  like  the  shyo-fin-ryori  complete  dinner-, 
fascinating  melange  of  crisp  oriental  vegetables.  There  i 
accommodation  for  parties  of  four  or  more.  Licensed 
AmEx,  Chgx.  459  Church  Street,  924-1303.  Noon-2:30  : 
p.m.  to  1 1 p.m.  Mon.-Fri.  Sat.  5 p.m.  to  1 1 p.m.  Closet 
Sunday 
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Technology  developed  at  U of  T helps 
modern  scholars  study  ancient  Athens 


by  Pamela  Cornell 

With  the  full  knowledge,  blessing, 
and  even  financial  support  of  the 
federal  government,  a U of  T pro- 
fessor is  compiling  a database  that  will 
include  all  the  information  he  can 
possibly  gather  on  some  150,000 
persons.  The  idea  is  to  facilitate 
“snooping”  by  assorted  investigators. 

This  calculated  invasion  of  privacy  is 
unlikely  to  provoke  any  outcry,  how- 
ever, because  the  subjects  in  question 
have  all  been  dead  for  at  least  1,300 
years.  They  were  citizens  (or  at  least 
residents)  of  Athens  between  the 
seventh  century  BC  and  the  fourth 
century  AD  — a time  span  covering 
the  archaic,  classical,  Hellenistic  and 
Roman  periods. 

For  the  past  three  years,  classics 
professor  John  Traill  has  been  at- 
tempting to  generate  as  complete  a 
census  for  ancient  Athens  as  current 
scholarly  information  will  allow.  Titled 
ATHENIANS,  the  five-year  project  is 
being  funded  with  $250,000  from  the 
Social  Sciences  & Humanities 
Research  Council. 

The  names  are  all  old  but  the  tech- 
nology is  new  — and  a U of  T ex- 
clusive. Working  largely  from  index 
cards,  compiled  over  50  years  by 
world-renowned  philologist  Benjamin 
D.  Meritt,  Traill  and  his  associates  key 
each  entry  into  an  “intelligent”  ter- 
minal linked  with  one  of  the  Univer- 
sity’s VAX  mainframes.  To  handle  in- 
put and  output  in  the  alphabets  of  both 
Greek  and  English,  a special  database 
management  system  had  to  be  de- 
signed. The  task  couldn’t  have  been 
better  suited  to  the  expertise  of  Pro- 
fessor Dennis  Tsichritzis,  of  the  Com- 
puter Systems  Research  Group.  Born 
in  Greece,  he  has  long  had  an  interest 
in  archaeology  and  classical  literature. 

Athens,  or  Attica,  was  not  the 
largest  Greek  state  but  it  boasts  the 
largest  number  of  records,  thanks  to 
the  Athenians’  obsession  with  literacy. 
Known  as  “the  university  state”, 
Athens  was  the  centre  of  western 
classical  learning.  It  was  home  to  the 
orator  Demosthenes,  the  chronicler 
Thucydides,  the  dramatists  Sophocles, 
Aristophanes  and  Aeschylus,  and  the 
philosophers  Plato  and  Aristotle 
(though  the  latter  was  not  technically 
an  Athenian  citizen).  The  term 


“atticism”  is  used  to  designate  ex- 
treme elegance  of  speech  and  the  ex- 
pression “attic  salt”  refers  to  a refined 
wit. 

“Athens  was  a paragon  of  Greek  ex- 
cellence in  every  field  — literature, 
science,  architecture  and  art,”  says 
Traill.  “It  was  the  city  that  gave  birth 
to  the  basic  concepts  of  our  own 
society.” 

Every  conceivable  body  in  Athens 
was  highly  organized  — from  the  state 
right  down  to  small,  selective  clubs; 
and  the  proceedings  from  all  of  them 
were  literally  carved  in  stone,  with  the 
minutes  from  one  men’s  club  even 
detailing  the  shouting  and  fighting 
that  took  place  at  a particular  meeting. 

Writing  materials  of  the  time  in- 
cluded papyrus  (only  one  piece  has  sur- 
vived), wax  on  wood,  chalk  on  board, 
and  “ink”  on  cloth.  However,  because 
those  materials  have  not  endured,  the 
Meritt  card  file  is  based  primarily  on 
stone  records  found  at  the  Agora  in 
Athens  in  the  19th  century.  Included 
are  public  decrees,  accounts,  records, 
gravestones,  tax  stones,  leases,  curse 
tablets,  dowry  stones,  boundary 
stones,  masons’  marks  on  theatre 
seats  and  inscriptions  on  coins,  pottery 
and  loom  weights.  Even  roof  tiles 
often  incorporated  names  and  dates. 

“But  the  backbone  of  our  work,” 
says  Traill,  “is  based  on  the  endless 
catalogues.  The  Athenians  were  great 
people  for  listing.  There  are  lists  of 
soldiers,  of  priests,  of  councillors,  of 
landowners,  of  books  in  the  library  and 
so  on.  Meritt  transferred  them  all  onto 
his  file  cards.” 

One  of  the  earliest  appointments  to 
the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study  at 
Princeton,  Meritt  joined  that 
distinguished  research  centre  soon 
after  Albert  Einstein.  Though  Meritt 
was  laying  the  foundations  for  the 
ATHENIAN S project  long  before 
computers  were  invented,  his  filing 
system  is  conveniently  database- 
oriented  — with  one  file  card  for  each 
fact  about  each  person.  Meritt  is  now 
84  and  has  retired  to  Texas,  but  he 
continues  to  follow  ATHENIANS 
closely,  usually  dropping  by  during  his 
annual  summer  excursion  to  the  family 
cottage  in  Ontario. 

Meritt’s  epigraphy  (from  “epi- 
graph”) of  Athens  was  not  the  first  but 
it  is  the  most  comprehen- 
sive. At  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  a two- 
volume  Propographia 
Attica  was  published,  but 
it’s  author,  lohannes 
Kirchner,  included  only 
15,588  important  Athen- 
ian citizens  — hence  no 
slaves  and  no  women  — 
and  then  only  from  the 
time  before  the  Roman 
emperor  Augustus.  In 
addition  to  covering  a 
longer  period,  the  first 
computer-generated 
Athenian  prosopography 
(from  the  Greek  word 
“prosopon”  meaning 
“face”)  will  be  much 
more  democratic  in  its 
approach.  As  a result, 
new  social  classes  will  be 
opened  up  to  research. 
Even  some  of  the  most 
notable  Athenian  figures 
were  excluded  from 
Kirchner’s  prosopo- 
graphy because  they 
were  not  citizens  of 
Athens.  Aristotle  is  a 
case  in  point. 

“We  include  him  and 
thousands  of  other 


Aeschylus  (525-456  BC)  wrote  some  90  plays,  of  which 
only  seven  have  survived  intact. 


At  left,  the  Roman  Emperor 
Hadrian  (AD  76-138)  was 
born  in  Spain  but  became  a 
citizen  of  the  Athenian  deme 
(township)  Besa  and  Athens’ 
all-time  greatest  benefactor. 
Below,  Themistocles  (circa 
525-460  BC)  led  the 
democratic  party  in  Athens 
and  was  greatly  respected 
for  his  sound  strategies  as  a 
naval  commander. 


foreigners  who  were  part  of  the  fabric 
of  Athenian  life,”  says  Traill.  “A 
single  computer  command  easily 
deletes  non- Athenians  if  that  be  the 
requirement  of  a search.” 

The  application  of  database  tech- 
niques to  such  a body  of  archaeological 
material  has  distinct  advantages.  With 
minimal  effort,  the  data  can  be  con- 
tinually updated  and  corrected  to  in- 
corporate the  latest  findings  of 
scholarly  research.  Revisions  that  used 
to  take  days,  can  now  be  handled  in  a 
matter  of  minutes.  Even  after  in- 
dividuals have  been  “corrected  out  of 
existence”,  their  “ghosts”  are  kept  on 
the  database,  providing  a contribution 
to  the  history  of  scholarship. 

Moreover,  storing  the  materials  in 
computer  form  facilitates  computer- 
ized typesetting  — the  only  economical 
means  of  publishing  such  a work. 

Traill  delights  in  pointing  out  the 
aptness  of  the  project’s  headquarters. 
Based  at  Victoria  College,  ATHEN- 
IANS is  located  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
house  at  85  Charles  St.  W.  — above 
the  Records  of  Early  English  Drama 
(REED)  project.  What  better  place  to 
compile  an  Attic  epigraphy,  he  asks, 
than  in  an  attic? 

Pasted  on  the  attic  walls  are  instruc- 
tions and  tables  to  help  project  staff 
enter  material  into  the  database  — a 
task  they  perform  at  the  rate  of  about 
100  files  a day.  Carrying  qut  this  part 
of  the  operation  are  research  associate 
Philippa  Wallace  Matheson,  graduate 
students  Leslie  Schear,  Nigel  Kennell 
and  Douglas  Orr,  and  'Traill  himself. 

“This  isn’t  a straightforward  exer- 
cise in  data  entry,  with  us  just  taking 
down  information  as  it  comes,”  he 
says.  “Even  with  pre-edited  material, 
questions  remain  and  judgements 
must  be  made. 

“Being  able  to  read  and  write  an- 
cient Greek  is  just  the  beginning.  Our 
staff  must  also  know  where  to  look  up 
references  and  how  to  interpret  them, 
in  a scholarly  way.  To  make  the  job 
even  more  laborious,  we’re  working 
from  copies  of  cards  that  are  nearly  all 
handwritten,  many  in  very  light  or 
illegible  script.” 

Under  those  circumstances,  mis- 
takes are  almost  inevitable,  so  the 
computer  program  has  been  designed 
to  permit  systematic  checking  for  par- 
ticular types  of  error.  In  addition,  a 
series  of  tests  has  been  developed. 
These  are  applied  to  each  batch  of  200 
or  so  records,  as  they  are  completed, 
to  help  correct  errors  made  when  the 
material  was  entered. 

Information  in  ATHENIANS  can  be 


organized  and  retrieved  in  a variety  of 
ways  — both  from  local  and  remote 
terminals  — by  scholars  in  different 
disciplines. 

“Our  hope  is  that,  within  the  next 
few  years,  when  we’ve  got  the  whole 
system  ready,  there  will  be  enough 
universities  with  terminals  that  all  a 
researcher  will  have  to  do  is  ring  up 
this  database,”  says  Traill,  adding  that 
he  purposely  chose  UNIX  for  the  pro- 
ject because  it  is  a worldwide  system. 

The  ATHENIANS  database  can 
serve  a number  of  demographic  appli- 
cations. For  example,  a simple  com- 
mand will  produce  a list  of  all  the  con- 
texts in  ancient  Athens  in  which 
women  are  mentioned.  As  it  happens, 
only  about  a tenth  of  the  names  in  the 
Meritt  file  are  of  women.  That’s 
because  most  of  the  records  are  from  a 
political  or  military  context  where  men 
predominated.  For  that  reason,  the 
database  cannot  be  used  as  a statistical 
source. 

Enthusiastic  support  for  the 
ATHENIANS  project  has  come  from 
around  the  world  because  each 
biography,  however  brief,  contributes 
to  the  modern  scholar’s  understanding 
of  life  in  ancient  Athens.  Among  those 
scholars  who  have  already  availed 
themselves  of  the  resource  is  Mogens 
Herman  Hansen,  a professor  of 
ancient  history  at  the  University  of 
Copenhagen.  His  particular  interest  is 
in  political  leadership  in  fourth- 
century  Athens  so  he  is  always  on  the 
lookout  for  information  about  ambas- 
sadors, generals,  proposers  of  decrees 
or  laws,  prosecutors  in  public  political 
actions,  and  so  on.  Hansen  thinks 
Traill’s  project  might  turn  out  to  be 
“the  most  important  piece  of  scholar- 
ship on  Athenian  history  to  be  pro- 
duced in  the  1980s”. 
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WOMEN  AND 
EDUCATION 

Panelists: 

Lorna  Marsden 

(Sociology,  U of  T) 

Christina  McCall 

(author  of  Grits) 

Alison  Prentice 

(History,  OISE) 

Rose  Sheinin 

(Microbiology,  U of  T) 

Chairperson:  Ann  Saddlemyer 

(English,  Victoria  College) 

Tuesday,  March  20  — 8 p.m. 
Room  3,  Northrop  Frye  Hall 
Victoria  College 

Part  of  the  Programme  — 
One  Hundred  Years: 
Women  at  Victoria 


SAMUELBECKETT 
DONALD  DAVIS 
neilMUNRO 
ERIC  PETERSON 
saulRUBINEK 
WAITING  FOR  GODOT 
directed  by  PETER  FROEHLICH 
designed  by  JOHN  FERGUSON 
lighting  by  PETER  SMITH 

TORONTO  FREE  THEATRE 

26BerkeleyStreet  368-2856 
NOW  PLAYING 


University  of  Toronto 

St.  George  Residence 
Warden  Position 

Applicants  are  invited  for  the  position 
of  Warden,  St,  George  Graduate 
Residence. 

Located  at  the  corner  of  Bloor  and 
St.  George  Streets,  the  residence  is  for 
single  graduate  students.  The 
Warden’s  duties  include  general  super- 
vision of  all  aspects  of  residence  life. 
Preferably,  the  applicant  will  be  a con- 
tinuing member  of  the  University  com- 
munity and  should  devote  a sizable 
amount  of  his  or  her  time  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  residence.  In  return,  the 
Warden  will  have  a rent-free  apartment, 
suitable  for  a married  couple,  in  the  St. 
George  residence  and  an  appropriate 
honorarium. 

Applications  outlining  qualifications 
should  be  made  in  writing  to  Professor 
J.B.  French,  Assistant  Dean,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies,  65  St.  George 
Street.  The  position  is  vacant  July  1 , 
1 984  and  will  normally  be  for  a term  of 
three  years. 

Please  submit  your  application  as 
soon  as  possible. 
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by  Mark  Gerson 


Gary  Hart’s  success 


Gary  Hart’s  performance  in  last 
week’s  Super  Tuesday  round  of 
Democratic  primaries  and  caucuses 
was  an  “incredible  achievement” 
given  his  lack  of  funds  and  organiza- 
tion, says  political  scientist  Stephen 
Clarkson. 

But  Clarkson  considers  Hart’s  suc- 
cessful challenge  to  Mondale  in  the 
south  as  less  a surprise  than  “a  further 
example  of  the  power  of  the  media  to 
create  and  destroy.” 

The  media  didn’t  invent  Hart,  insists 
Clarkson.  “He  didn’t  come  out  of 
nowhere.  He’s  been  a senator,  and  to 
be  a senator  is  to  be  a very  important 
politician  in  the  United  States.  He  is 
clearly  a man  of  organizational  ability. 
And  his  first  success  in  Iowa  was  made 
without  media  hype. 

“But  since  Iowa,  he  has  been  taken 
up  by  the  media,  who  are  probably 
quite  bored  by  Mondale;  he’s  not  very 
good  copy  and  he’s  kind  of  dull.” 

Clarkson  compares  the  Hart 
phenomenon  to  Trudeaumania  in  1968. 
Mondale,  he  says,  is  the  equivalent  of 
Winters,  Hellyer  and  “the  other  less 
dramatic  characters”  in  the  last 


Liberal  leadership  race. 

“The  interesting  thing  about  the 
media  effect  is  how  it  emphasizes  the 
tactics  and  campaigning  performances 
of  candidates  rather  than  the  issues  of 
the  campaign.” 

If  Hart  begins  to  discuss  issues  more 
seriously,  it  will  be  analyzed  in  terms 
of  a change  in  campaign  strategy,  says 
Clarkson.  “Issues  are  only  important 
as  indications  of  campaigning  tactics. 
They’re  not  taken  very  seriously. 

“Presidential  politics  is  television 
politics,”  he  notes,  adding  that  tele- 
vision accentuates  the  emphasis  on 
strategy  over  substance.  “That  affects 
our  politics,  too,  because  it  sets  the 
standard.  We  look  at  what  they  do  and 
we  transpose  it  to  the  Canadian 
scene.” 

. According  to  Clarkson,  the  Hart 
campaign  is  likely  to  affect  the  current 
Liberal  leadership  race.  “It  will  prob- 
ably give  MacGuigan  and  other  back- 
runners  encouragement.  Back-runners 
will  try  to  whittle  down  Turner’s  lead 
by  identifying  him  with  Mondale. 
They’ll  say  that  Turner’s  got  it  all 
sewn  up  and  will  start  using  words  like 


‘special  interest’  about  Turner.” 

Whatever  John  Turner’s  fate, 
Clarkson  doesn’t  believe  that  Mondale 
will  win  the  Democratic  nomination. 
His  support  won’t  crumble  overnight, 
but  “the  strong  organizational  base 
that  he’s  got  with  the  trade  unions,  the 
black  movement  and  the  women’s 
movement  may  not  translate  into 
primary  votes. 

“I  think  appeal  has  an  awful  lot  to  do 
with  it.  Mondale  is  dull.  He’s  ordinary. 
He’s  a very  nice  fellow;  very  solid, 
with  well  thought-out  positions,  but  he 
hasn’t  got  much  flair,  much  warmth  in 
public.  Hart  seems  to  have  very  real 
appeal  to  younger  people  and  seems  to 
be  able  to  motivate  organizers.” 

But  can  Gary  Hart  beat  Ronald 
Reagan?  “The  big  threat  to  Reagan  is 
the  27  percent  of  Democratic  voters 
who  abandoned  the  Democratic  Party 
and  Carter  in  1980  to  vote  for  Reagan. 
I would  think  that  on  the  face  of  it. 
Hart  would  be  a lot  more  attractive  to 
the  standardDemocrat  and  the 
Democratically-leaning  independent 
than  Carter  was.” 


US-Canada  relations  after  Trudeau 


Pierre  Trudeau’s  retirement  could 
signal  better  Canada-US  relations, 
says  Alfred  Hero,  Jr.,  director  of  the 
World  Peace  Foundation.  Hero,  who  is 
1983-84  Claude  T.  Bissell  visiting  pro- 
fessor of  Canadian- American  rela- 
tions, believes  that  Trudeau’s  poor  im- 
age among  American  conservatives  is 
unlikely  to  be  shared  by  the  next  prime 
minister,  whoever  is  chosen. 

“The  Reagan  administration  and 
the  US  business  community  distrust 
intellectuals,  even  conservative  in- 
tellectuals,” says  Hero,  “and  you  can’t 
accuse  Mulroney  of  being  an  intellec- 
tual.” While  the  conservative  estab- 
lishment in  the  States  would  probably 
prefer  Brian  Mulroney  as  the  next 
prime  minister,  John  Turner’s  pro- 
business reputation  would  make  him 
an  acceptable  alternative  should  he 
win  the  leadership  and  the  election, 
says  Hero.  “All  this  is  relative  because 
even  Canadian  conservatives  wouldn’t 
go  as  far  as  Reagan  has  on  free 
enterprise.” 

The  irony,  he  says,  is  that  “until  he 
was  replaced  by  Joe  Clark  in  1979, 
Trudeau  had  a more  popular  image  in 
the  United  States  than  any  other  re- 
cent Canadian  prime  minister. 
American  images  of  Canadians,  par- 
ticularly English-speaking  Canadians, 
had  traditionally  been  that  they’re 
kind  of  timid,  if  not  boring;  nice  people 
but  not  very  exciting.  Trudeau  is,  if 
anything,  exciting. 

“He  had  a certain  flair,  a certain  in- 
tellectual bite,  and  Americans  who  had 
heard  of  him  in  the  early  years  had  a 
favourable  view  of  him.  'ITiat’s  true 
not  only  of  the  general  public  but  of 
that  two  or  three  percent  who  are 
really  interested  in  foreign  policy  and 
Canadian- American  relations.” 

Trudeau’s  drop  in  US  popularity  cor- 
responded with  his  re-election  in  1980 
and  Ronald  Reagan’s  election  later 
that  year,  says  Hero.  The  National 
Energy  Policy  and  other  nationalist. 


centralizing  policies  further  alienated 
an  American  business  world  that  was 
already  unhappy  with  Canadian 
economic  policy  in  general  and  the 
Foreign  Investment  Review  Agency  in 
particular,  he  says.  A,s  well,  the 
defence  community  had  long  resented 
Trudeau’s  cuts  in  defence  spending 
and  NATO  commitments. 

With  Reagan’s  election,  those 
holding  such  negative  attitudes  sud- 
denly had  greater  influence  than  they 
had  enjoyed  under  Jimmy  Carter,  says  ’ 
Hero.  “The  Reagan  administration 
represents  the  business  community 
more  than  would  a Democratic  ad- 


ministration, even  more  than  did  the 
Nixon,  Ford  and  Eisenhower  admin- 
istrations. It  is  heavily  defence- 
oriented  , collective-security-oriented 
and  East-West  oriented.  It’s  a more 
extreme  reflection  of  conservative 
elements  than  any  previous  adminis- 
tration since  Coolidge. 

“Trudeau’s  personality  and  politics 
are  very  much  different  from  those  of 
the  bunch  of  cowboys,  nouveau  riche 
and  ideologues  of  the  right  that  you’ve 
got  running  the  US  government  under 
Reagan.” 


UTFA 

annual 

meeting 


The  annual  meeting  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  Faculty  Association 
will  be  held  on 

Wednesday,  April  1 1 , 1984  from  4 to  6 p.m. 


in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Medical  Sciences  Building  (Room  2158). 
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Collected  letters  of  John  Synge 

culmination  of  25  years’  work  by  Saddlemyer 


by  Judith  Knelman 

When  Ann  Saddlemyer,  now  a 
professor  of  English  at  Victoria 
College,  set  out  to  document  the 
founding  of  the  Abbey  Theatre  in 
Dublin  by  William  Butler  Yeats,  John 
M.  Synge  and  Lady  Augusta  Gregory, 
little  did  she  realize  that  more  than  25 
years  later  her  work  would  still  be 
bound  up  with  these  people.  Volume 
one  of  her  latest  book.  The  Collected 
Letters  of  John  Millington  Synge,  was 
published  by  Oxford  University  Press 
in  September;  the  second  and  final 
volume  will  be  out  this  summer. 

Yeats  and  Synge,  young  Irish  na- 
tionalists, were  introduced  in  Paris  in 
1896,  when  Synge  was  studying 
Breton,  the  Celtic  language  of  France. 
Yeats  was  impressed.  He  had  already 
discussed  with  Lady  Gregory  what  to 
do  to  promote  an  interest  in  Irish 
language,  literature  and  culture,  and 
he  thought  such  a scholar  would  be 
useful  for  their  movement.  He  intro- 
duced Synge  to  her,  and  by  1904  their 
collective  enthusiasm  resulted  in  the 
founding  of  the  Abbey  Theatre,  a 
privately  funded  repertory  theatre  for 
Irish  plays. 

The  activity  of  the  founders  had  long 
since  ceased  when  Saddlemyer  arrived 
in  Dublin,  “a  naive  kid  from  the 
prairies”  embarking  on  a research  pro- 
ject for  her  doctoral  thesis  on  the 
dramatic  theory  of  the  Abbey.  “What  I 
was  interested  in,”  she  says,  “was  how 
people  like  that,  who  weren’t  known  as 
playwrights  or  actors,  could  create  a 
theatre  out  of  nothing.  I wanted  to 
know  how  they  got  together  and  what 
they  did.”  As  Synge  had  died  in  1909, 
Lady  Gregory  in  1932  and  Yeats  in 
1939,  it  did  not  occur  to  her  that  any  of 
their  letters  and  records  would  still  be 
available  but  untouched. 

But  that  is  what  she  found.  The 
young  scholar  hit  on  two  privately  held 
treasure  troves  of  material  that  had 
belonged  to  Yeats  and  Synge. 

Yeats’s  widow,  who  she  hadn’t 
realized  could  still  be  alive,  heard  of 
her  investigation  and  invited  her  to  tea 
(“the  most  terrifying  moment  of  my 
life”),  then  offered  her  access  to  his 
material  on  the  theatre.  “She’d  had  a 
lot  of  American  scholars  beating  down 
her  door,  but  I was  different  — abso- 
lutely immersed  in  all  of  this  and  I 
didn’t  know  enough  to  be  aggressive. 
She  turned  out  to  be  very  warm  and 
helpful  and  generous,  and  we  became 
friends.” 

Then  someone  introduced  her  to  the 
widow  of  Synge’s  nephew,  Ned 
Stephens,  who  had  collected  trunk- 
loads of  drafts  of  Synge’s  plays,  copies 
of  his  business  correspondence,  letters 
from  friends  and  diaries  in  preparation 
for  a biography  that  he  died  without 
having  completed.  Again,  Saddlemyer 
was  invited  to  take  whatever  she 
needed. 

“I  was  one  of  those  lucky  people  who 
had  access  to  any  manuscript  I 
wanted,”  she  says.  “Every  time  I 
turned  around  someone  was  offering 
me  a tnmk  of  papers.” 

It  took  a little  longer  than  she’d 
planned,  but,  working  with  “this  great 
cache  of  stuff”,  she  produced  her 
thesis  and  received  a PhD  from  the 
University  of  London  in  1961.  From 
then  on,  her  work  on  Synge  and  the 
Irish  theatre  snowballed. 

Oxford  University  Press  heard  about 
the  thesis  and  commissioned  her  to 
edit  two  volumes  of  Synge’s  plays. 
Since  she  wanted  to  do  an  edition  that 
showed  how  his  mind  had  worked  to 
create  the  finished  product,  that 
meant  tracing  drafts  of  the  plays. 


While  she  was  looking 
through  the  Synge 
papers  she  decided  the 
letters  should  be 
published. 

Before  her  work  on  the 
plays  was  finished,  the 
New  York  publisher  who 
had  purchased  Lady 
Gregory’s  papers  allowed 
her  access,  “and  I was 
able  at  last  to  put  all  the 
pieces  together.  She’d 
saved  a lot  of  things  from 
Synge  and  Yeats.” 

That  led  to  four 
volumes  of  Lady 
Gregory’s  plays  and 
three  collections  of 
letters.  Theatre 
Business:  The  Letters  of 
the  First  Abbey  Theatre 
Directors,  A Selection  of 
Letters  from  John  M. 

Synge  to  W.B.  Yeats  and 
Lady  Gregory  and 
Letters  to  Molly:  J.M. 

Synge  to  Maire  O’Neill, 
in  addition  to  the  recent- 
ly published  letters  of  Synge.  “I  had  to 
sort  out  the  whole  relationship  among 
the  three  founders  of  the  theatre 
first,”  says  Saddlemyer,  “before  get- 
ting to  the  collected  letters  of  Synge. 
That  let  me  know  where  Yeats  and 
Lady  Gregory  fit  into  Synge’s  life,  and 
what  they  were  talking  about  in  their 
letters.” 

Saddlemyer  is  not  satisfied  with 
merely  compiling  material.  Just  as  her 
editions  of  plays  contain  drafts  and 
glossaries,  her  editions  of  letters  are 
virtual  biographies,  so  complete  are 
the  chronologies,  the  notations  on  the 
figures  to  whom  the  letters  are 
written,  the  people  and  events  re- 
ferred to  and  the  descriptions  of  the 
time  periods  into  which  the  collections 
are  divided.  The  collections  even  in- 
clude translations  of  letters  written  by 
Synge  in  German,  French,  Italian  and 
Irish. 

She  has  no  plans  to  develop  the 
material  into  a biography.  That  project 
she  will  leave  to  some  scholar  of  the 
future.  She  says  she’s  tired  after  25 
years  of  working  under  the  guilt  and 
responsibility  of  bringing  out  her 
books  fast  enough  to  suit  the  people 
who  are  waiting  for  them.  She  now 
prefers  to  supervise  younger  scholars 
working  on  such  large-scale  projects  as 
the  collected  works  of  Yeats  and  a 
series  of  selected  Irish  plays,  of  which 
she  is  a general  editor. 

She  will  always,  however,  regard 
Synge  as  a special  friend.  Yeats  was 
the  greatest  poet  of  the  20th  century 
and  Synge  a major  playwright  and  the 
first  member  of  the  Irish  literary 
renaissance  to  get  European  recogni- 
tion, but  she  finds  herself  regarding 
their  public  identities  as  determined  by 
posterity  quite  separately  from  their 
everyday  lives  as  documented  by  the 
letters. 

There  is  a strong  element  of  sadness 
in  Synge’s  life  despite  the  recognition 
he  achieved  in  his  lifetime.  Having 
struggled  in  his  20s  to  decide  on  a 
focus  for  his  talents,  he  died  at  the 
peak  of  his  career  as  a dramatist  of 
Hodgkin’s  disease  in  1909  at  the  age  of 
37.  A reader  of  the  collected  letters 
knows  from  1897,  when  he  undergoes 
an  operation  for  the  removal  of  a 
swollen  gland  in  his  neck,  that  he  has 
not  many  years  to  live,  and  through 
the  love  letters  to  the  actress  Molly 
Allgood  and  mentions  of  productions 
of  Riders  to  the  Sea  and  The  Playboy  of 
the  Western  World,  the  plays  for  which 


Portrait  of  playwright  John  Synge,  1906. 


he  is  best  known,  runs  a feeling  of  im- 
pending doom  fuelled  by  increasing 
references  to  recurring  bouts  of  fever 
and  stomach  ailments.  His  talent 
seems  largely  to  have  been  unappre- 
ciated by  his  family,  whose  evangelical 
beliefs  made  them  somewhat  ashamed 
of  his  theatrical  connections  and  by  his 
compatriots,  who  rioted  outside  the 
theatre  to  protest  the  insult  to  Ireland 
of  the  comic  theme  of  an  Irish  playboy 
who  receives  admiration  when  he 
boasts  of  having  killed  his  father. 

“My  Christian  names  are  John 


Millington,  my  family  were  originally 
called  Millington,  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
is  said  to  have  changed  their  name  to 
“Synge”  they  sang  so  finely,”  the 
playwright  wrote  to  his  German 
translator.  Max  Meyerfeld.  “Synge  is, 
of  course,  pronouned  ‘sing’.” 

It  was  Synge’s  interest  in  music, 
which  he  first  considered  as  a career 
before  switching  to  languages  and 
finally  to  writing,  that  kindled 
Saddlemyer’ s interest  in  him.  “I  had  a 
background  in  music  myself  and  was 
very  interested  in  how  a musician 
would  turn  into  a playwright.”  She 
finds  that  his  plays  have  “an  incredible 
vocal  range  — you’ve  got  to  speak  as 
though  it’s  a musical  speech.  His 
speeches  spiral  where  other 
playwrights’  accumulate.” 

But,  like  Synge,  she  soon  became 
more  interested  in  the  theatre  than  in 
music.  Cross-appointed  to  the 
Graduate  Centre  for  the  Study  of 
Drama  since  she  came  to  U of  T in 
1971,  she  served  as  director  from  1972 
to  1977,  co-founded  the  Journal  of 
Canadian  Theatre  History  and  was 
founding  president  of  the  Association 
for  Canadian  Theatre  History.  As  she 
came  to  know  more  about  Canadian 
theatre  history  she  realized  that  there 
are  many  parallels  with  the  develop- 
ment of  theatre  in  Ireland.  She  sees 
the  same  struggle  between  nation- 
alism and  artistic  integrity  that  was 
brought  to  the  fore  with  the  plays  that 
established  the  Abbey.  “Just  because 
it’s  Canadian  doesn’t  mean  it  has  to  be 
complimentary  to  Canada,  and  if  it’s 
Canadian  that  doesn’t  necessarily 
mean  it’s  good.” 


Graduate  to  an 


ex 


career 


Get  the  facts  about 
opportunities  as  a Direct 
Entry  Officer  with  the 
Canadian  Forces. 

A wide  variety  of  career  choices  await  you 
in  the  Canadian  Forces  army,  navy  or  air 
force.  Whether  your  degree  is  in  Medicine, 

Science,  Engineering  or  Business,  to  name 
but  a few,  a career  as  an  Officer- offers 
challenge  and  excitement  unlike  any  other. 

Good  salaries,  challenging  work,  travel 
and  great  comradeship.  These  plus  the 
opportunity  to  develop  confidence  and  leader- 
ship skills  make  your  career  in  the  Canadian 
Forces  a long  way  from  just  another  job. 
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Research  News 


Natural  Sciences  & 
Engineering  Research 
Council 

Infrastructure  Task  Force 
NSERC  has  established  a 
Task  Force  on  Research  In- 
frastructure to  review  and 
comment  on  the  present 
state  of  the  infrastructure 
for  research  in  the  natural 
sciences  and  engineering  in 
Canadian  universities.  In 
order  to  assist  it  in  its 
review,  the  task  force  has 
selected  several  universities, 
including  the  U of  T,  for  in- 
clusion in  a questionnaire 
process.  The  questionnaire  is 
to  be  sent  to  NSERC-related 
departments  via  the  Univer- 
sity’s NSERC  task  force 
liaison  person. 

The  time-frame  for  the 
task  force’s  response  is  tight 
and  a preliminary  letter  will 
already  be  in  the  hands  of 
departmental  chairmen  at 
the  time  of  publication. 

Other  material  will  be  for- 
warded to  departments  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  available. 
This  is  an  important  issue  for 
NSERC  and  the  assistance 
which  departments  will  be 
providing  is  essential  to  the 
work  of  the  task  force. 

Strategic  Grants 
The  NSERC  strategic  grants 
program  was  created  to  en- 
courage mission-oriented 
research  of  socio-economic 
benefit  to  Canada;  and  to 
provide  relatively  short-term 
project  funding.  The  criteria 
for  evaluation  of  applications 
are; 

(1)  scientific  merit  of  the  pro- 
posed research; 

(2)  excellence  of  the 
researchers; 

(3)  relevance  to  the  identified 
field. 

According  to  NSERC,  the 


“relevance”  criterion  is  the 
main  distinguishing  feature. 
The  project  must  address  a 
problem  in  an  identified  area 
of  national  concern  and  the 
research  results  should 
ultimately  be  transferred  to 
the  user  sector.  This  transfer 
may  take  the  form  of  proto- 
types or  scientific  results, 
information  and  expertise. 

The  identified  areas  for 
strategic  grants  are: 
biotechnology,  communica- 
tions and  computers; 
energy; 

environmental  toxicology; 

food/agriculture; 

oceans; 

industrial  materials  and 
processes. 

An  additional  category  — 
open  — provides  support  for 
projects  in  an  area  of  na- 
tional concern  outside  the 
identified  fields. 

Industrial  materials  and 
processes  is  a new  field  in- 
troduced by  NSERC  In  1984. 
Materials  encompass  the 
development  of  new 
substances  of  industrial  im- 
portance, the  characteriza- 
tion of  their  properties  and 
the  investigation  of  their 
behaviour  in  industrial  ap- 
plications. Innovative  uses  of 
existing  materials  are  also 
included.  Processes  refer  to 
the  transformation  of  raw  ■ 
materials  to  intermediates  or 
finished  products  generally 
involving  a sequence  of  pro- 
cessing steps.  Integrated 
systems  include  manufactur- 
ing and  management 
systems. 

Deadline  date  for  strategic 
grants  is  May  1.  For  further 
information  on  the  program 
and  identified  fields,  see 
documents  forwarded  to 
your  departmental  head  or 
call  ORA  at  978-2163. 


Franco-Canadian  Scientific 
Exchange  Programs 

The  Franco-Canadian 
Cultural  Agreement  offers  a 
number  of  scientific  ex- 
change programs  which  are 
initiated  each  year.  These 
programs  are  concerned  with 
a variety  of  scientific 
disciplines  both  fundamental 
and  applied,  including 
humanities  and  social 
sciences. 

Cooperative  Grants 
This  grant  is  designed  to  en- 
courage cooperative  efforts 
by  both  French  and  Canadian 
researchers  in  specific  fields. 
The  grant  offers  payment  for 
travel  costs  and  a monthly 
allowance  of  $800;  duration 
is  between  two  to  four 
months. 

Research  Sabbatical  Grants 
Canadian  scientists  who  have 
been  accepted  by  a French 
institution  or  university  are 
eligible  for  financial 
assistance;  this  will  include 
the  cost  of  travel  and  $900 
per  month. 

French  Scientific  Books  and 
Periodicals 

The  scientific  service  of  the 
French  Embassy  distributes 
the  publications  of  a variety 
of  French  scientists.  A list 
requesting  publications  is  to 
be  made  through  the  Univer- 
sity library  or  by  heads  of 
departments  to  the  scientific 
service  of  the  French 
Embassy. 

For  further  information, 
please  consult  P.D.D.63, 
1983/84,  dated  Feb.  7, 1984, 
sent  to  principals,  deans, 
directors  and  chairmen,  or 
call  ORA  at  978-2163. 
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MULTITECH  GREEN  MONITOR  $199.00 


DISK  DRIVES: 

OUENTIN  DISKDRIVE 
MULTITECH  ULTRASLIM  DISK  DRIVE 

DISKETTES:  Example— MEMOREX  5V4"  SS  DD  10  Pack  #3481 

CARDS:  Examples  — 

16K  — CARD 
Z-80  CARD 

DISK  CONTROLLER  CARD 
PRINTERS:  Examples  — 

MANNESMAN  TALLY  SPRIT  Dot  Matrix  (80CPS)  Fri  & Tra  Feed 
EPSON  RX-80  Dot  Matrix  (100CPS)  Tractor  Feed 
TTX  Letter  Quality  Daisy  Wheel  Printer 

ACCESSORIES: 

H/DUTY  POWER  SUPPLY  5 AMP 
48K  MOTHER  BOARD 
JOYSTICK  MODEL  B 


$ 289.00 
$ 339.00 

$ 30.00 


$ 55.00 
$ 55.00 
$ 55.00 


$ 489.00 
$ 489.00 
$ 729.00 


$ 89.00 
$ 275.00 
$ 20.00 


* AND  MANY  MORE  ITEMS  TOO  MANY  TO  LIST  * 

* Supplies  are  limited.  Prices  are  subject  to  change  without  advance  notice.  * 

micracaiip  SystEms 

79  Blackfriar  Avenue,  Weston,  Ontario  M9R  2S8  245-1972 


Upcoming  Deadline  Dates 

Atkinson  Foundation  — 
research  grants:  April  20  (at 
ORA),  Faculty  of  Medicine 
will  set  own  internal 
deadline.' 

E.A.  Baker  Foundation  - 
R.C.  Purse  doctoral 
fellowship:  April  1. 

J.P.  Bickell  Foundation  — 
non-medical  applications, 
ORA  deadline:  May  18. 

Canada  Council  — writers- 
in-residence,  applications 
from  host  institutions: 

May  31; 

aid  to  artists  (arts  grants  A 
and  B):  April  1. 

Canadian  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Foundation  — studentships: 
April  1. 

Canadian  Diabetes 
Association  — research 
fellowships:  April  15. 

Canadian  Foundation  for 
Ileitis  & Colitis  — research 
grants:  March  30; 
grants-in-aid:  May  15. 


Canadian  Geriatrics 
Research  Society  — research 
grants,  fellowships:  April  1. 

Conn  Smythe  Research 
Foundation  — research 
grants,  research  training 
grants,  fellowships;  April  15. 

Fitness  Canada  — sport 
science  support  program: 
March  31; 

applied  sport  research: 

March  31. 

National  Cancer  Institute 
of  Canada  — research 
fellowships  in  clinical 
oncology;  April  15. 

NSERC  — university- 
industry  interface:  March  31; 
Phase  I Lithoprobe: 

March  31; 

research  development 
grants:  Apri/ 15', 
strategic  grants;  May  1. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Health 
— health  care  systems 
research,  public  health 
research  and  development 
research  proposals:  April  1. 


Physicians’  Services  Incor- 
porated — research  grants: 
April  3. 

Queen  Elizabeth  Research 
Institute  — research  grants: 
April  15. 

SSHRC  — aid  to  occasional 
scholarly  conferences  in 
Canada:  March  30; 
strengthening  of  specialized 
research  collections: 

March  31; 

research  grants : May  1 5. 

U of  T,  Humanities  & 
Social  Sciences  Committee  — 
general  research  grants: 
March  26; 

conference  travel  grants 
(conferences  between  Aug.  1 
and  Nov.  30):  May  15. 


PMJOials 


Since  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  change  the  date  or 
time  of  an  oral  examination, 
please  confirm  the  informa- 
tion given  in  these  listings 
with  the  PhD  oral  office, 
telephone  978-5258. 

Thursday,  March  22 

Edward  Anthony  Severn, 
Department  of  Mathematics, 
“Maximal  Partial  Steiner 
Triple  Systems.”  Prof.  E. 
Mendelsohn.  Room  309,  63 
St.  George  St.,  11  a.m. 

Friday,  March  23 

Jean-Pierre  Blanche!, 
Department  of  Physics,  “Op- 
tical and  Radiative  Proper- 
ties of  the  Winter-Spring 
Arctic  Aerosol  with  an 
Assessment  of  the  Climatic 
Implications.”  Prof.  R.L. 
Stewart.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Wednesday,  March  28 

N.  Jane  Zbrodoff,  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  “Writing 
Stories  under  Time  and 
Length  Constraints.”  Prof. 
C.  Bereiter.  Room  111,  63 
St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Friday,  March  30 

Kevin  P.  Graham,  Depart- 
ment of  Physiology,  “Short 
Latency  Interactions  among 
Dorsomedial  Medullary 
Respiratory  Neurons.”  Prof. 
J.  Duffin.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 


Dorith  Rachael  Cooper, 
Faculty  of  Music,  “Opera  in 
Montreal  and  Toronto:  A 
Study  of  Performance  Tradi- 
tions and  Repertoire 
1783-1980.”  Prof.  C.  Morey. 
Room  111,  63  St.  George  St., 
2 p.m. 

Monday,  April  2 

Linda  Marie  Altuna,  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology,  “A 
Re-Examination  of  the 
Assumption  of  Reciprocity 
between  Middle  Woodland 
Groups  Participating  in 
Hopewellian  Exchange  in  the 
Mid-Western  Riverine  and 
the  Western  and  Upper 
Great  Lakes  Region.”  Prof. 
W.M.  Hurley.  Room  309,  63 
St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Thursday,  April  5 

Diane  Mittermeyer,  Depart- 
ment of  Library  & Informa- 
tion Science,  “The  Concept 
of  Bureaucracy  in  Public 
Library  Administration:  A 
Study  of  Selected  Organiza- 
tional Variables  in  Two  Dif- 
ferent Library  Administra- 
tive Settings.”  Prof.  L.G. 
Denis.  Room  111,  63  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 


Elizabeth  A.  Leesti,  Depart- 
ment of  History  of  Art,  “The 
New  Testament  Illustrations 
in  the  Drogo  Sacramentary 
(Paris,  Bibliotheque  Na- 
tionale,  MS.  Latin  9428).” 
Prof.  R.  Deshman.  Room 
111,  63  St.  George  St., 

3 p.m. 

Tuesday,  April  10 

Stephen  Chi-Tak  Lam, 
Department  of  Biochemistry, 
“Adenine  Nucleotides  and 
Platelets:  Studies  of  In- 
hibitors of  Cyclic  AMP 
Phosphodiesterases  and 
Purification  of  Nucleoside 
Diphosphokinase.”  Prof. 
M.A.  Packham.  Room  309, 

63  St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Wednesday,  April  11 

Richard  Anthony  Spurgeon 
Hall,  Department  of 
Philosophy,  “The  Idea  of 
Community  in  the  Thought 
of  Jonathan  Edwards:  The 
Neglected  Texts  from 
Northampton.”  Prof.  A.A. 
Maurer.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 


-Hdii+fotue  Odknj  Club 


INTRODUCES 

A New  Dinner  Menu 

with  an  even  bigger  and  better 
selection  than  before  . . . 

May  we  suggest: 

Smoked  Trout  with  Horseradish  Sauce; 
Caesar  Salad;  Medallions  of  Veal  Cardinal; 
Fresh  Strawberries  with  Whipped  Cream  . . 

A New  and  Exciting  Cuisine! 

Located  2nd  Floor,  Hart  House 
Monday-Friday  5:30-7:30  p.m. 

For  reservations,  call  978-2445 


Give  yourself  a break  . . . 
enjoy  a relaxing  evening  of  fine  dining! 
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Directory 

Architecture  & Landscape  Architecture, 
Faculty  of  28  (2E) 

Athletics  & Physical  Education  Centre 
68  and  68a  (2C) 

Bookroom  and  U of  T Press  19  (3D) 
Botany  Building  11  (4E) 

Brennan  Hall  411  (6B) 

Cody  Hall  (Nursing)  36  (2D) 

Concert  Hall  35  (4A) 

Continuing  Studies,  School  of  103  (2A) 
Convocation  Hall  10a  (3D) 

Croft  Chapter  House  (U.C.)  1 (3C) 

Edward  Johnson  Building  51  (4B) 


Emmanuel  College  502  (5B) 

Fisher  (Thomas)  Rare  Book 
Library  6b  (2B) 

Frye  (Northrop)  Hall  515  (5B) 

Galbraith  Building  70  (3E) 

Glen  Morris  Studio  Theatre  91  (2B) 

Hart  House  2 (4C) 

Hart  House  Theatre  2 (4C) 

Ignatieff  (George)  Theatre  603  (3B) 
Innis  College  132  (2B) 

International  Student  Centre  26  (3E) 
Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery, 

Hart  House  (4C) 

Knox  College  575  (3D) 


Larkin  (Gerald)  Building  602  (3B) 
Library  Science,  Faculty  of  6a  (2B) 

MacMillan  Theatre  51  (4B) 

Massey  College  34  (3B) 

McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories  78  (2D) 

Medical  Sciences  Building  5 (4D) 
Music,  Faculty  of  51  (4B) 

New  College,  Wetmore  Hall  32  (2C) 
New  College,  Wilson  Hall  32a  (1C) 

Playhouse  (University  College)  23  (3C) 

Roberts  (John  P.)  Research 
Library  6 (2B) 

Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  35  (4A) 


St.  Michael’s  College  400’s  (5  & 6,  B & C) 
Sandford  Fleming  Building  9 (3E) 
Soldiers’  Tower  2 (4C) 

Studio  Theatre  91  (2B) 

Trinity  College  600  (4B) 

University  College  1 (3C) 

U.C.  Playhouse  23  (3C) 

University  College  Union  23  (3C) 

Varsity  Arena  30a  (4A) 

Varsity  Stadium  30  (3A) 

Victoria  College  501  (5B) 

Walter  Hall  51  (4B) 

Woodsworth  College  38a  (3A) 

WycJiffe  College  675  (4C) 


by  Larry  Grossman 

Larry  Grossman  is  the  Treasurer  of 
Ontario. 

It  was,  as  I remember  it,  in  a booth 
at  the  back  of  MacDonald’s  (grill, 
not  hamburgers,  neither  golden 
arches  nor  golden  food)  where  the 
Robarts  Library  now  sits  (perhaps 
stands  or  towers  or  dominates).  My 
Poli.  Sci.  la  (as  it  was  then  known) 
professor,  John  McLeod,  announced 
to  me  over  coffee  that: 

(a)  the  NDP  had  contributed  more  to 
public  policy  than  any  governing 
party; 

(b)  John  Diefenbaker  was  a menace; 

(c)  he’d  try  to  get  my  first  term  essay 
published  in  the  Canadian  Journal  of 
Economics  and  Political  Science; 

(d)  I’d  never  make  it  in  politics. 

The  U of  T in  1962  was  the  sort  of 
place  where  those  kinds  of  coffee-cup 
conversations  occurred  — albeit 
rarely.  It  was  then,  as  today,  a large, 
world  class  (more  clearly  then  than 
now,  I suspect)  institution.  But  it  was 
adorned  and  aided  greatly  by  the  in- 
timacy offered  by  the  KCR  at  the 
Park  Plaza,  MacDonald’s  Grill  (both 
R.I.P.),  Palmers,  and  the  old  J.C.R. 
at  UC. 

Not  surprisingly,  my  most  vivid 
recollections  of  U of  T are  typified  by 
the  McLeod/MacDonald’s  coffee 
scene.  But  there  were  others. 

Professor  Marcus  Long,  teaching 
philosophy  and  logic  (logic?  — I’ve 
tried  it  occasionally)  and  sparkling 
with  enthusiasm  as  he  showed  me 
and  a girlfriend  (she  turned  out  later 
to  be  a Liberal  — federally)  a par- 
ticular logic  sequence.  He  was 
charismatic  in  class  but  even  better 
over  a beer  or  scotch  later. 

The  names  stay.  Long,  McLeod, 
Bishop,  Forster,  Bladen,  Russell, 
noteworthy  not  because  of  long  lec- 
tures given  in  small  lecture  halls 
from  College  to  Bloor  to  large  classes 
(yes  Virginia,  large  classes  are  not 
new,  nor  did  they  produce  a lost  or 
under-educated  generation)  but 
because  of  long,  cigarette-smoke 


learn  anything  from  it  as  I selected  a 
riding  that  was  urban,  included  the 
U of  T and  was  not  safe).  It  was  a 
long  work  but  McLeod  liked  it  and 
took  it  to  CJEPS  and  got  it  pub- 
lished. Our  constant  talks  as  I 
rewrote  it  for  publication  (later  to  be 
republished  again  in  a Meisel  collec- 
tion) were  alternatively  thought- 
provoking,  challenging,  intuitive, 
educational  and  infuriating. 

This  though  turned  out,  I must 
admit,  to  be  too  unique  an  ex- 
perience. The  balance  of  my  time  I 
spent  doing  what  I came  to  do  — get 
a BA  quickly,  get  marks  good  enough 
for  law  school,  and  enjoy  myself. 

So  I did. 

The  courses  seemed,  in  Gen.  Arts, 
to  be  constructed  and  determined  to 
allow  us  to  get  the  marks  — not  the 
knowledge  — required  for  law  school. 

Few  hours,  little  real  reading  re- 
quired, predictable  examination  ques- 
tions, few,  if  any,  outside  resource 
people  with  new  ideas.  The  challenge 
was  not  to  think,  it  was  to  memorize. 

Our  fault?  Could  we  undergrads 
have  done  more?  YES 

Did  the  institution  make  it  difficult 
to  continue  to  law  school  without  be- 
ing challenged?  NO 

Did  the  institution  make  it  easy  to 
get  to  law  school?  YES  — it  seemed 
structured  precisely  for  that  “easy 
passage’’. 

Conclusion?  Neither  the 
undergrads  (in  Gen.  Arts)  nor  the  in- 
stitution met  expectations. 

Yet,  as  always,  when  a special  ex- 
ercise was  undertaken,  when  some- 
one took  enough  interest  in  Gen.  Arts 
undergrads,  it  was  crucially  signifi- 
cant and  rewarding. 

Marcus  Long  clearly  enjoyed 
teaching  us  and  he  challenged  us. 
McLeod  and  Russell  were  as  in- 
terested in  our  views  as  we  were  in 
theirs.  Dean  Bladen  and  Don  Forster 
both  enjoyed  their  economics  and 
conveyed  their  enjoyment,  though 
teaching  only  a primer  to  la 
students,  to  get  us  to  understand  the 
Continued  on  Page  12 


filled  arguments  after  class,  in  the 
halls,  the  library  or  “professorial 
offices’’. 

More  remembrances  speak  of 
various  small  aspects  of  what  was 
then  a mega-university.  The  McGill 
weekend,  UC  Follies  ’64  (banjo  and 
guitar),  the  Swim  Test,  the  “Wind 
Tunnel’’  (crossing  Avenue  and  Bloor, 
The  Varsity  (far  from  Blue),  Home- 
coming, Hart  House  Debates 
(Berton-Buckley),  Varsity  Blues 
Hockey  Friday  night,  stack-aversion 
(we  studied  where  we  could  socialize 
and  philosophize  --  Samuel  Library 
upstairs),  the  J.C.R.  for  hearts, 
bridge,  and  clubbyish,  boring 
geography  labs  from  4 to  6 p.m., 
Lettres  de  Mon  Moulin  and 
L’Alouette  French  la,  my  U of  T 
jacket  (which  I still  proudly  wear  — it 
says  6T4). 

Looking  now  from  afar  (across 
Queen’s  Park  circle)  I do  not  know 
whether  these  features  survive.  But 
to  me  they  were  the  University. 

Yes,  many  classes  were  missed  as 
we  sat  in  the  Swiss  Chalet  or  the 
library  and  read  the  printed  notes  we 
had  purchased  in  late  March.  Yes, 
many  classes,  I suppose  most,  were 
not  memorable. 

But  it  did  still  retain  a campus- 
coffee-house-fraternity-house-like 
atmosphere,  or  capability  would  be  a 
better  way  to  put  it,  in  the  early  60s. 

These  are  what  memories  survive. 
It  was  the  kind  of  sometimes 
frivolous/sometimes  life-altering  time 
that  post-secondary  education  should 
always  offer. 

I entered  General  Arts  in  ’61, 
having  decided  against  architecture 
at  the  last  minute  at  a naive  17  years 
of  age.  McLeod  offered  a great,  but 
distorted  impression  of  university  life 
to  me  as  he  and  I struck  up  a friend- 
ship based  on  political  debate  and 
interesting  political  terms 
(Diefenbaker-Kennedy-Bomarcs- 
Pearson-Douglas).  I wrote  that  first 
university  essay  for  his  Poli.  Sci.  la 
course  on  “Safe  Seats:  The  Rural- 
Urban  Pattern”  (I  obviously  didn’t 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ATHLETICS 
AND  RECREATION 

ATHLETIC  COUNCIL 
ELECTIONS  1984 

Nominations  are  open  until 

Friday,  March  23  at  5 pm 

for  one  Teaching  Staff  and 
one  Administrative  Staff 
representative  (2  positions). 

Candidates  and  voters  must 
be  current  members  of  the 
Athletic  Centre. 

Voting:  April  4 & 5 
Athletic  Centre  Lobby 

Nomination  forms  and 
information  available  from 
Chief  Returning  Officer, 
Athletic  Centre  room  2066; 
phone  978-41 12. 


Doi>  Gui jote 

RiSTAURANT  ESPAlQOL 

NEW 
FROM 
SPAIN! 

AUTHENTIC  FLAMENCO 
DANCERS 

and  live  Latin  American 
music  nightiy 

Finest  Spanish  & Internationai  Cuisine 

LUNCH  & DiNNER 
12  noon  - 3 p.m. 

5 p.m.  - 1 a.m.  7 days 

300  Coiiege  St. 

922-7636 

Reservations  recommended  I 


ENJOY 
THE  BEST! 


SylvESTER^S  CaK 

at  the  Graduate  Students’  Union 
1 6 Bancroft  Ave. 

(beside  the  Textbook  Store) 

Delicious  home-made  hot  lunches 
'French  Oven' pastries 
Home-made  soups 
Salad  bar 

COME  AND  TRY  US 
Open  1 1 :00  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m. 
Monday  to  Friday 
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Books 


March 

The  Court  of  Sapience,  by  E.  Ruth 
Harvey  (University  of  Toronto  Press; 
272  pages;  $35).  “The  Court  of 
Sapience”,  a medieval  allegorical 
poem,  is  presented  here  in  a new  edi- 
tion of  Caxton’s  text.  Encyclopaedic  in 
nature,  and  an  attractive  work  in  itself 
which  has  been  admired  by  C.S.  Lewis 
and  other  modern  critics,  it  is  accom- 
panied by  variant  readings  from  the 
extant  manuscripts  and  a glossary. 

The  poet’s  sources  and  ideas  are  also 
discussed  in  this  valuable  witness  to 
the  taste  of  the  early  Tudor  period. 

Essays  on  Equality,  Law  and  Educa- 
tion (Collected  Works  of  John  Stuart 
Mill,  XXI),  edited  by  John  M.  Robson*, 
introduction  by  Stefan  Collini  (Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Press;  592  pages;  $60). 
Of  Mill’s  major  commitments,  none 
was  more  passionately  pursued  than 
equality;  it  marks  his  writings 
throughout  his  life,  and  serves  as  a 
uniting  force  in  his  comments  on  many 
subjects,  especially  law  and  education. 
His  influential  “Subjugation  of 
Women”,  pieces  on  marriage  and 
divorce,  and  Harriet  Taylor’s 
“Emancipation  of  Women”  (wrongly 
attributed  to  Mill  by  Freud)  are  in- 
cluded along  with  important  essays  on 
slavery. 

Banting:  A Biography,  by  Michael 
Bliss  (McClelland  & Stewart;  352 
pages;  $24.95).  Bliss  chronicles  the 
highs  and  lows  of  Sir  Frederick 
Banting’s  turbulent,  often  chaotic  life, 
from  his  triumphant  work  in  the 
discovery  of  insulin  and  his  great 
friendship  with  A.Y.  Jackson,  to  his 
marriage  to  a beautiful  socialite  that 
ended  in  scandal  and  his  frustrated 
years  of  attempting  to  duplicate  his 
early  scientific  triumphs. 

Ethics  and  Economics:  Canada’s 
Catholic  Bishops  on  the  Economic 
Crisis,  by  Gregory  Baiun*  and 
Duncan  Cameron  (James  Lorimer  & 
Company;  120  pages;  $5.95  paper, 
$12.95  cloth).  This  book  presents  the 
short  but  controversial  1983  New 
Year’s  Day  Statement  of  the  commis- 
sion for  social  affairs  of  the  Canadian 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops.  The 
statement  is  followed  by  commen- 
taries from  two  perspectives.  There  is 
an  analysis  of  the  statement  — and  an 
account  of  the  development  of  recent 


Christian  thinking  on  economic  issues 
— by  Roman  Catholic  theologian 
Gregory  Baum.  Economist  Dimcan 
Cameron  discusses  the  issues  raised  in 
terms  of  the  ongoing  debate  about 
Canadian  economic  policy. 

Rebuilding  from  Within:  A Strategy 
for  Canada’s  Ailing  Economy,  by 

Abraham  Rotstein  (James  Lorimer  & 
Co.,  200  pages;  $8.95  paper,  $17.95 
cloth).  A simvey  of  the  major  issues 
that  are  a part  of  Canada’s  economic 
dilemma:  the  effect  of  the  monetarist 
policies  of  recent  years;  the  need  for  a 
new  approach  to  Canada-US  relations; 
the  threat  that  hard  times  pose  to  the 
welfare  state;  the  need  for  an  indus- 
trial strategy;  and  the  potential  of  the 
“informal  economy”  for  supple- 
menting the  main  engines  of  economic 
growth. 

February 

International  Conflict  and  Conflict 
Management:  Readings  in  World 
Politics,  by  Robert  0.  Matthews, 
Arthur  (j.  Rubinoff  and  Janice  Gross 
Stein  (Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc.;  534 
pages;  $15.95).  Contains  45  readings, 
including  three  original  selections, 
which  examine  the  impact  of  the  in- 
dividual, society,  the  state  and  the 
system  on  the  processes  of  inter- 
national conflict  and  conflict 
management. 

U of  T staff  are  indicated  by  an 
asterisk  when  there  is  multiple  author- 
ship or  editorship  which  includes  non- 
U of  T staff 


Recollections 

Continued  from  Page  1 1 


art,  not  memorize  and  not  to  paint  by 
numbers. 

We  cared  not,  on  those  days,  where 
we  sat,  or  how  many  others  were 
there.  The  Long  charisma  or  Bladen 
enthusiasm  captured  200  students  in 
the  ROM  auditorium  as  easily  as  10  in 
a room  in  Vic. 

I wonder  how  often  it  happens 
today.  To  BA  students. 

So  what  advice  will  I have  for  my 
children  six  years  from  now  as  they 
look  to  post-secondary  education? 

(1)  choose  a course  other  than  Gen. 
Arts.  It’ll  be  tougher,  but  far  more 
instructive; 

(2)  challenge  what  you  hear  and  de- 
mand to  be  challenged; 

(3)  pick  a university  and/or  course 
where  you’ll  hear  opinions  from  others, 
not  just  instructors; 

(4)  select  courses  in  which  the  teaching 
assistants  are  known  to  offer  good 
seminars. 

What  advice  (unsolicited)  do  I have 
for  imiversities? 

(1)  if  you’re  going  to  have  Gen.  Arts 


courses,  do  not  allow  them  to  be  grade 
U; 

(2)  if  you’re  going  to  have  Gen.  Arts 
courses,  supplement  them  with  outside 
resource  people  often; 

(3)  believe  in  the  BA.  It  is  the  last 
chance  most  have  at  real  education  on 
a broad  base. 

Finally,  we  did  prosper  greatly  from 
U of  T ’61-’64.  It  had,  or  caused  many 
experiences,  educational  and  other- 
wise. But  it  was  a pot-pourri.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  of  course,  but  perhaps 
to  a fault. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  it  lacked  a soul. 
What  was  it? 

Large  institutions,  government  or 
otherwise,  have  a difficult  time 
answering  that  question. 

The  largest  will  have  the  most  dif- 
ficult time.  The  most  spread  out,  even 
more  difficult. 

A focal  point  — physical,  social,  emo- 
tional, notional,  philosophical  — is 
important.  Its  absence  affects  under- 
graduate involvement  and  alumni 
interest. 


Conm^Ktee  HgMjsHiis 


The  Planning  & Resources 
Committee  — February  20, 
1984 

• recommended  that,  subject 
to  concurrence  of  the 
Business  Affairs  Committee, 
the  Varsity  Arena  renova- 
tion project  be  approved  on 
the  following  conditions: 

(a)  That  fundraising  for  the 
project  provide  $480,700 

(b)  That  any  net  shortfall  due 
to  increased  costs  or 
unrealized  benefaction,  or 
both: 

(i)  should  be  met  immediately 
(that  is,  in  the  next  budget 
year  following  a shortfall)  as 
a first  charge  against  the 
budget  of  the  Department  of 
Athletics  & Recreation  and 
shall  not  preclude  the  depart- 
ment’s meeting  all  other 
financial  obligations,  in- 
cluding any  budget  reduc- 
tions that  may  normally  be 
assigned,  or 

(ii)  should  be  met  by  reducing 
the  cost  of  the  project  by 
scaling  down  the  scope  of  the 
project  or 

(iii)  by  a combination  of  (i) 
and  (ii), 

(iv)  may  not  be  met  by 
further  borrovdng. 

(c)  That  a final  commitment 
is  made  by  the  Ministry  of 
Tourism  & Recreation  to  pro- 
vide $1,448,000. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the 
project  is  $2,822,900,  as  of 
the  end  of  1984.  Funding  will 
be  provided  as  follows: 
University  capital  funds  for 
fire  and  safety  projects 

$336,500 

Benefaction  (from  fund- 
raising campaign  and  pros- 
pective donation)  $480,700 
Ministry  of  Tourism  & 
Recreation  $1,448,000 

University  loan  to  Depart- 
ment of  Athletics  & 
Recreation  $475,700 

Department  of  Athletics  & 
Recreation  carry-forward 
1983-84  $82,000 

The  vice-president 
(business  affairs)  reported 
that  the  University  had  been 
informed  by  the  ministry 
that  it  would  receive  the  $1.4 
million  for  which  it  applied. 
The  source  of  the  proposed 
University  contribution  for 
the  fire  and  safety  portions 
of  the  project  was  not  the 
General  Building  Fund  but  a 
special  capital  fund  created 
in  1982  out  of  the  Univer- 
sity’s self-insurance  reserve 
expressly  for  such  fire  and 
safety  work.  Since  the  Uni- 
versity has  received  capital 
funding  from  the  Ministry  of 
Colleges  & Universities  for 
large  parts  of  its  five-year 
fire  and  safety  program, 
funds  have  been  released  for 
use  in  the  Varsity  Arena 
renovation  project  without 
depriving  other  projects  of 
necessary  support.  A 
member  noted  that  the  pro- 
posal, now  estimated  at  $2.8 
million,  had  tripled  since  the 
1978  estimate  of  $800,000. 

The  vice-president  (business 
affairs)  explained  that  the  in- 
crease was  due  mainly  to  in- 
flation with  new  items  such 
as  a sprinkler  system  and  a 
lounge  adding  to  the  in- 
creased cost.  A member  ex- 
pressed concern  about  basing 
a proposal  on  alumni  giving 


and  the  ability  of  a depart- 
ment to  underwrite  any 
shortfall  in  income,  as  well  as 
the  possibility  of  eliminating 
different  parts  of  the  project 
if  insufficient  funds  are 
raised.  The  vice-president  ex- 
plained that  there  are  no 
University  funds,  other  than 
those  available  for  fire 
safety,  that  vdll  be  used  to 
finance  this  project.  He 
noted  that  the  alumni,  in  par- 
ticular the  T-holders,  had 
been  the  moving  force  behind 
obtaining  government  sup- 
port for  the  project.  If  the 
alumni  fail  to  contribute  the 
full  amount  called  for  in  the 
estimate,  the  project  may 
have  to  be  scaled  down.  A 
member  suggested  it  might 
be  better  to  delay  the  project 
until  the  full  amount  was  in 
hand.  Several  members  op- 
posed a delay,  noting  the  ef- 
fect of  inflation  on  the  cost  of 
the  project  to  date.  A motion 
to  eliminate  the  recommen- 
dation that  a shortfall  should 
be  met  by  reducing  the  cost 
of  the  project  by  scaling 
down  the  scope  was  de- 
feated. A member  com- 
mented that  he  assumed  that 
if  the  project  was  under- 
funded only  five  percent, 
there  would  be  no  change  in 
the  proposal.  Only  major 
underfunding  would  result  in 
a scaling  down  of  the  renova- 
tions. The  chairman  con- 
firmed that  any  major 
changes  would  be  brought  to 
the  committee  for  consider- 
ation 

• concurred  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Academic 
Affairs  Committee  to 
establish  an  independent 
PhD  Program  in  Forestry 
and  approved  the  resource 
implications  on  condition 
that  if  the  program  does  not 
receive  favourable  appraisal 
from  OCGS  prior  to  July  1, 
1986,  a revised  proposal  will 
be  forwarded  to  the  commit- 
tee from  SGS  by  Sept.  1986 

• approved  the  UTCS  annual 
plan  for  1984-85.  A member 
asked  about  the  adequacy  of 
the  plan  to  keep  the  Univer- 
sity in  the  forefront  in  the 
use  of  computers.  The  vice- 
president  (research  and 
government  relations)  said  it 
was  an  adequate  plan  for  a 
central  facility  but  that  it  did 
not  meet  the  requirements  of 
some  divisions  for  computing 
facilities.  He  noted  that  the 
requirement  of  presenting  a 
plan  has  had  the  effect  of 
instilling  discipline  on  the 
planning  process.  This  plan 
presented  a hold-the-line 
position,  and  the  role  of  the 
committee  in  approving  it 
this  year  was  a different  one 
from  the  one  that  may  per- 
tain to  it  next  year  when  ma- 
jor changes  are  foreseen.  At 
that  time  the  committee 
could  play  a role  in  reviewing 
a number  of  options  con- 
cerning future  developments 
in  computing  facilities.  A 
member  expressed  concern 
about  the  use  of  micro- 
computers in  the  depart- 
ments and  suggested  that 
UTCS  become  the  prime 
agency  for  advice  and  educa- 
tion in  this  area.  The  vice- 
president  said  it  was  difficult 


to  incorporate  this  area  into 
a central  plan  since  such 
facilities  were  under  divi- 
sional control.  A member 
commented  that  there  had 
been  a tremendous  improve- 
ment in  the  computing 
facilities  over  the  past  year 
and  a half  and  suggested  that 
credit  be  given  to  the 
vice-president 

• concurred  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Academic 
Affairs  Committee  that  the 
Woodsworth  College 
Diploma  Program  in  Opera- 
tional Research  be  phased 
out  with  the  last  new  intake 
of  students  to  be  admitted  in 
Sept.  1984  on  the  condition 
that  the  administration  and 
Woodsworth  College  agree 
on  a schedule  for  phasing  out 
the  program  at  the  earliest 
possible  point  which  will  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  students 
and  the  University’s  respons- 
ibility to  them 

The  Committee  on  Campus 
& Community  Affairs  — 
February  21, 1984 

• recommended  for  approval 
that  the  Department  of 
Information  Services  be 
disestablished  and  that  the 
Department  of  Communica- 
tions be  established 
{Bulletin,  March  5) 

• the  vice-president  (institu- 
tional relations)  presented 
results  pf  the  faculty/staff 
fundraising  appeal  begun 
last  fall  (see  story,  page  3) 

• the  vice-president  (institu- 
tional relations)  reviewed  the 
Varsity  Fund  Cumulative 
Gift  Report  for  1983 
{Bulletin,  Feb.  6).  With  few 
exceptions,  alumni  divisions 
had  increased  the  amount 
and  number  of  donations 
over  last  year  and  the 
average  gift  and  participa- 
tion rate  had  also  increased. 
A member  cautioned  that 
some  inconsistencies  in  the 
presentation  of  the  data  from 
year  to  year  made  it  difficult 
to  make  accurate  compari- 
sons of  figures  like  participa- 
tion rates.  The  vice-president 
said  that  the  new  computer- 
ized information  system 
being  put  in  place  was  ex- 
pected to  improve  accuracy 
and  efficiency 

• the  vice-president  (person- 
nel and  student  affairs) 
reported  that  final  confirma- 
tion of  funding  from  the 
Ministry  of  Tourism  & 
Recreation  for  Varsity 
Arena  was  expected  at  any 
time.  The  director  of  private 
funding  said  that  alumni  who 
had  donated  to  the  project 
would  be  informed  of 
approval  of  the  renovation 
project  once  all  the  funding 
was  confirmed 

• approved  the  functions  and 
change  of  name  of  the  Ad- 
visory Bureau  to  Counselling 
& Learning  Skills  Service 
{Bulletin,  March  5) 

• received  a discussion  paper 
prepared  by  the  vice- 
president  (personnel  and  stu- 
dent affairs)  and  the  director 
of  student  services  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  policy  review 
working  group  {Bulletin, 
March  5).  The  paper  is  to  be 
discussed  with  student 
groups  and  principals,  deans 
and  directors  of  divisions 


SEMINAR 

Thursday,  22  March  Management  of  Technology 

Dr.  Stuart  Smith 

Chairman,  Science  Council  of  Canada 
4:30  p.m. 

Sandford  Fleming  Building,  Room  1105 
Members  of  the  staff,  students  and  the  public  are  cordially  invited. 
This  seminar  is  being  hosted  by  the 
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Lectures 

Volcanoes,  Asteroid  Im- 
pacts and  Nuclear  Winters. 

Tuesday,  March  20 
Prof.  J.A.  Westgate, 

Geology,  Scarborough  Col- 
lege. 2082  South  Building, 
Erindale  College.  1 to  3 p.m. 
(Earth  & Planetary  Sciences, 
Erindale) 


Molecular  Genetic  Ap- 
proaches to  Neural 
Degenerative  Disorders. 

Tuesday,  March  20 
Dr.  James  Gusella, 
Massachusetts  General 
Hospital.  West  Room, 
Academy  of  Medicine,  288 
Bloor  St.  W.  4 p.m. 
(Neurology  and  Huntington 
Society) 


Scepticism  in  Ethics. 

A Conceptual  Scheme  for 
Ethics. 

Tuesday,  March  20 

The  Nature  of  Good. 

Thursday,  March  22 

Our  Knowledge  of  Good. 

Tuesday,  March  27 

Our  Knowledge  of  Right. 

Thursday,  March  29 
Prof.  Panayot  Butch varov. 
University  of  Iowa;  Jerome 
S.  Simon  memorial  lectures. 
179  University  College. 

4.10  p.m. 

(Philosophy) 


The  Political  Structure  of 
the  Brazilian  Ruling  Class. 

Tuesday,  March  20 
Prof.  Oliveiros  da  Silva 
Ferreira,  University  of  Sao 
Paulo.  Upper  Library, 
Massey  College.  4.30  p.m. 
(Brazil  Seminar,  Geography 
and  Brascan  Ltd.) 


The  Amarna  Age  in  the  Fer- 
tile Crescent. 

Tuesday,  March  20 
Historical  Aspects  of  the 
Amarna  Letters. 

Wednesday,  March  21 

The  Disciplines  of  Historical 

Geography. 

3153  Medical  Sciences 
Building. 

Thursday,  March  22 
The  Farmer,  the  Weather, 
and  the  Gods. 

3154  Medical  Sciences 
Building. 

Prof.  Anson  F.  Rainey,  Tel 
Aviv  University. 

All  lectures  at  8 p.m. 

(Near  Eastern  Studies, 
Akhenaten  Temple  Project, 
RIM  and  Society  for 
Mesopotamian  Studies) 


The  Limits  of  Science. 

Tuesday,  March  20. 

Sir  Peter  Medawar,  Clinical 
Research  Centre,  Middlesex, 
U.K.;  Wiegand  lecture 
series,  “Encounters  of 
Science  and  Faith.”  Con- 
vocation Hall.  8 p.m. 

(Arts  & Science) 
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Events  deadlines 

Please  note  that  information  for  Events 
listings  must  be  received  in  writing  at  the 
Bulletin  offices,  45  Willcocks  St.,  by  the 
following  times: 

Bulletin  Events  for  issue  of  April  9: 

Monday,  March  26  at  5 p.m. 

Bulletin  Events  for  issue  of  April  23: 
Monday,  April  9 at  5 p.m. 


Forest  Fire  Control  Policy 
in  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritories — A Case  Study  of 
the  1979  Fire  Season  and 
Ministerial  Review. 
Wednesday,  March  21 
Prof.  Peter  J.  Murphy,  Uni- 
versity of  Alberta. 
Auditorium,  Addiction 
Research  Foundation,  33 
Russell  St.  10  a.m. 
(Forestry) 


Thought  and  Process  in  the 
Development  of  a 
Printmaker. 

Wednesday,  March  21 
Alison  Brannen.  Council 
Chamber,  Scarborough  Col- 
lege. 2 to  4 p.m. 


The  University  of  Toronto, 
1906-1972:  The  University 
as  Created  by  the  Royal 
Commission  of  1906. 

Wednesday,  March  21 
Prof.  Robin  Harris,  Faculty 
of  Education  and  University 
historian;  bicentennial 
celebration  event.  179  Uni- 
versity College.  4 p.m. 
(Community  Relations) 


The  Social  Landscape  of 
the  18th  Century  French 
Garden  — from  Belle 
Nature  to  the  Landscape  of 
Time. 

Wednesday,  March  21 
Prof.  Remy  Saisselin,  State 
University  of  New  York, 
Buffalo.  Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  6.30  p.m. 
(Architecture  & Landscape 
Architecture  and  Toronto 
Masonry  Promotion  Fund) 


Edward  Burne-Jones  and 
Thomas  Rooke. 

Wednesday,  March  21 
Prof.  Mary  Lago,  University 
of  Missouri,  Columbia.  179 
University  College.  8 p.m. 
(English  and  William  Morris 
Society) 


Tolstoy  “Triplets”:  The 
Author  and  His  Projection 
in  War  and  Peace. 

Thursday,  March  22 
Prof.  Krystyna  Pomorska, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  3050  Sidney 
Smith  Hall.  4 to  5.30  p.m. 
(Russian  & East  European 
Studies  and  Slavic 
Languages  & Literatures) 


a E 

(VELUT.^  k.  /tVO  1 

1 ARBOR  1 

The  Faculty  Club 

41  Willcocks  Street 
Telephone:  978-6325 

Friday,  April!  3 

II 

A French  Evening 

1 

1 Co-Hosted  by 

Consulate  General  of  France 

Cultural  Services 

7:30  p.m. 

Hors  d'Oeuvres  & Wine 

8:30-9p.rr 

1.  SPECIAL  ENTERTAINMENT 

9 p.m. 

- 1 a 

.m.  Dancing  to  Ernie's  Music 

10:30  p.m. 

Pastries  & Cheese 

$9.95  plus  tax  & service  Reservations:  978-6325 

- 

— 

The  University  of  Toronto  1906  - 1972:  The  University  as  Created  by  the  Royal  Commission 
of  1906,  by  Prof.  Robin  Harris,  March  21 . See  Lectures  for  details. 


Puttenham  to  Post- 
Structuralism:  Renaissance 
Rhetoric  and  Contemporary 
Literary  Theory. 

Thursday,  March  22 
Prof.  Derek  Attridge,  Uni- 
versity of  Southampton, 
visiting  Rutgers  University. 
Lecture  Hall,  Emmanuel 
College.  4.15  p.m. 

(Literary  Studies,  Victoria) 


E.M.  Forster:  His  Victorian 
Self. 

Thursday,  March  22 
Prof.  Mary  Lago,  University 
of  Missouri,  Columbia.  Upper 
Library,  Massey  College. 

4.15  p.m. 

(English) 


The  Political  and  Institu- 
tional Consequences  of  the 
Present  Crisis  in  Brazil’s 
Finances. 

Thursday,  March  22 
Prof.  Oliveiros  da  Silva 
Ferreira,  University  of  Sao 
Paulo.  Croft  Chapter  House. 
7.30  p.m. 

(Brazil  Seminar,  Geography 
and  Brascan  Ltd.) 


A Taste  of  Systemics. 

Friday,  March  23 
Friday,  March  30 
Prof.  Stephen  Dodd, 
Spanish,  Scarborough  Col- 
lege; last  two  in  series. 
H-310  Scarborough  College. 
12  noon. 


Prochain  episode:  la 
Revolution  par/dans 
I’ecriture. 

Friday,  March  23- 
Prof.  Patricia  Smart, 
Carleton  University.  Room 
2001,  7 King’s  College 
Circle.  2 p.m. 

(French  and  Dean’s 
Challenge  Fund,  Arts  & 
Science) 


The  Irrelevance  of  Marx  to 
the  Economics  of 
Socialism. 

Monday,  March  26 
Prof.  Alec  Nove,  University 
of  Glasgow,  visiting  Colum- 
bia University.  Board  Room, 
Simcoe  Hall.  4 to  6 p.m. 
(Russian  & East  European 
Studies  and  Political  Science) 


Cape  Dorset  and  Her  Other 
Work. 

Tuesday,  March  27 
Kay  Graham.  H-310  Scar- 
borough College.  11  a.m.  to 
1 p.m. 


The  Computerization  of 
Science. 

Tuesday,  March  27 
Prof.  Kenneth  G.  Wilson, 
Cornell  University,  winner  of 
1982  Nobel  Prize  in  physics; 
1984  Keys  lecture. 
Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
(Trinity) 


The  Relationship  between 
Islam  and  the  Bahai  Faith. 

Tuesday,  March  27 
Prof.  Heshmat  Moayyad, 
University  of  Chicago.  1078 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4.10  p.m. 
(Middle  East  & Islamic 
Studies) 


The  Genealogy  of 
Dictionaries. 

Tuesday,  March  27 
Prof.  R.W.  Burchfield,  the 
Oxford  Dictionaries;  SGS 
Alumni  Association  visiting 
lecture  series.  140  Univer- 
sity College.  4.15  p.m. 
(English  and  SGSAA) 


Labour  and  Politics  in 
Mexico. 

Wednesday,  March  28 
Prof.  Richard  Roman, 
Department  of  Sociology; 
UC  lecture  series  1983-84. 
179  University  College. 

4.10  p.m. 


The  Reform  Movement  in 
19th  Century  England:  The 
Role  of  Lawyers  and  the 
Legal  Profession. 

Wednesday,  March  28 
Prof.  Gareth  H.  Jones,  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge;  Cecil 
A.  Wright  memorial  lecture. 
Moot  Coiut,  Faculty  of  Law. 
5 p.m. 


The  State  of  British 
Architecture. 

Wednesday,  March  28 
Colin  Amery,  architect  and 
author,  London,  England. 
Room  103,  230  College  St. 
6.30  p.m. 

(Architecture) 


Sports  Stadiums  and  Urban 
Development:  A Tale  of 
Three  Cities. 

Thursday,  March  29 
Prof.  George  Lipsitz,  Univer- 
sity of  Houston,  Clear  Lake. 
161  University  College. 

1.10  p.m. 

(Physical  & Health 
Education) 


Problems  of  Co-existence 
between  Arabs  and  Jews  in 
Israel:  A Social 
Psychological  Perspective. 

Thursday,  March  29 
Prof.  David  Bargal,  Hebrew 
University.  Meeting  Room, 
Hart  House.  4 p.m. 

(Social  Work  and  Canadian 
Professors  for  Peace  in  the 
Middle  East) 


Weapons  Research  and  the 
Organization  of  Scientific 
Activity. 

Thursday,  March  29 
Prof.  Ian  Hacking,  Institute 
for  the  History  & Philosophy 
of  Science  & Technology;  UC 
lectures  in  peace  studies  and 
Science  for  Peace.  West 
Hall,  University  College. 

8 p.m. 


Painting  and  Society  in 
Quebec  since  1948. 

Friday,  March  30 
Prof.  Esther  Trepanier,  Uni- 
versite  du  Quebec  a Mont- 
real; lecture  with  slides.  177 
University  College.  10  a.m. 
(Canadian  Studies,  UC; 
Association  for  Canadian 
Studies;  Secretary  of  State 
and  Dean’s  Challenge  Fund, 
Arts  & Science) 


La  Peinture  au  Quebec 
depuis  1920. 

Friday,  March  30 
Prof.  Esther  Trepanier,  Uni- 
versity du  Quebec  a Mont- 
real; lecture  with  slides.  153 
Sigmund  Samuel  Library. 

2 p.m. 

(Canadian  Studies,  UC; 
Association  for  Canadian 
Studies;  Secretary  of  State 
and  Dean’s  Challenge  Fund, 
Arts  & Science) 


The  Making  of  a Persuasive 
Grant  Application. 

Monday,  April  2 
Dr.  Michael  A.  Baker, 
Department  of  Medicine, 
Toronto  Western  Hospital. 
2172  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4.30  p.m. 
(Pathology) 


Conservatism  and  Reform- 
ism in  Soviet  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure: Expanding  the 
Rights  of  the  Defence  at 
the  Pretrial  Stage. 

Friday,  April  6 
Prof.  Eugene  Huskey, 
Bowden  College.  Centre  of 
Criminology  Lounge,  8-001 
Robarts  Library.  12.30  to 
2 p.m. 

(Russian  & East  European 
Studies  and  Criminology) 
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Eyents 


Seminars 

Counter-Regulation:  A 
Complex  Network  of 
Neuroendocrine  Cascades. 

Monday,  March  19 
Dr.  Mladen  Vranic,  Depart- 
ment of  Physiology.  Base- 
ment level,  McMaster 
Building,  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children,  180  Elizabeth  St. 
5 p.m. 

(Banting  & Best  Diabetes 
Centre) 


The  Romantic 
Breakthrough  in  Ukrainian 
and  Polish  Literature. 

Monday,  March  19 
Prof.  Stefan  Kozak,  Univer- 
sity of  Warsaw.  St.  Vladimir 
Institute,  620  Spadina  Ave. 

7.30  p.m. 

Please  note:  Seminar  will  be 
in  Ukrainian. 

(Journal  of  Ukrainian 
Studies) 


Metal  Levels  in  Wild  Mink 
and  Otters. 

Tuesday,  March  20 
Chris  Wren,  Institute  for  En- 
vironmental Studies  and 
Department  of  Botany; 
Tuesday  ecology  seminar. 

211  Haultain  Building. 

12.15  p.m. 

(Botany) 


Colloquia 

Community  Based 
Diagnosis  for  Immigrant 
Children. 

Tuesday,  March  20 
Marsala  Durand,  North  York 
Board  of  Education  Im- 
migration Liaison  Unit. 

9-204  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education. 

12.30  p.m. 


Bacteriology, 
Epidemiology  and  Radical 
Politics  in  Revolutionary 
Russia. 

Thursday,  March  22 
Prof.  John  G.  Hutchinson, 
Simon  Fraser  University. 
304  Victoria  College. 

4.10  p.m. 
aHPST) 


Symbiotic  Stars. 

Wednesday,  March  28 
Prof.  Ron  Webbink,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois.  137 
McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  3.10  p.m. 
(Astronomy) 


Decision  Trees  and 
Political  Thickets. 

Wednesday,  March  21 
Prof.  Carolyn  Tuohy, 
Department  of  Political 
Science;  law  and  economics 
workshop  series.  Solarium, 
Falconer  Hall.  12  noon  to 
1.45  p.m. 


Experimental  and  Human 
Pathology. 

Immune  Mechanisms  in 
Viral  Disease. 

Wednesday,  March  21 
Dr.  Gary  Levy,  Department 
of  Medicine. 

Studies  on  the  Repair  of  the 
Wounded  Endothelium. 

Wednesday,  March  28 
Dr.  Avrum  I.  Gotlieb, 
Department  of  Pathology. 
4171  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m. 

Please  note,  seminar  April  4 
has  been  cancelled. 


Canadian  Foreign  Policy  at 
the  Cross-Roads. 

Wednesday,  March  21 
Prof.  Adam  Bromke, 
McMaster  University.  244 
University  College.  5.30  p.m. 
(Science  for  Peace) 


Gas  Dynamics  in  Spiral 
Arms. 

Wednesday,  April  U 
Len  Cowie,  Space  Telescope 
Science  Institute,  Baltimore. 
137  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  3.10  p.m. 
(Astronomy) 


Politics,  Religion  and 
Morals:  Cambridge  Univer' 
sity  in  the  Thirties. 

Friday,  April  6 

Prof.  G.  Michael  Wickens, 

Department  of  Middle  East 

& Islamic  Studies.  14-352 

Robarts  Library.  1 p.m. 

(Centre  for  Religious 

Studies) 


Counting  Electrons  in 
Transition  Metal  Com- 
plexes with  Polarized 
Neutrons. 

Friday,  April  6 
Prof.  B.  Figgis,  University  of 
Western  Australia.  158  Lash 
Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3.30  p.m. 


An  Overview  of  Ontario’s 
Liquid  and  Hazardous 
Waste  Dilemma. 

Thursday,  March  22 
0.  Martini,  MacLaren 
Engineers  Inc.,  Toronto.  211 
Haultain  Building.  4 p.m. 
(lES  and  Natural  Resources 
Group) 


The  Evolution  of  Self- 
Fertilization  in  Plants: 

A Case  Study. 

Thursday,  March  22 
Prof.  Brian  Charles  worth. 
University  of  Sussex.  Room 
7,  Botany  Building.  3.30  p.m. 


Management  of 
Technology. 

Thursday,  March  22 
Dr.  Stuart  Smith,  Science 
Council  of  Canada.  1105 
Sandford  Fleming  Building. 

4.30  p.m. 

(Engineering  & Management 
Centre) 


Optimal  Nectar  Production. 

Friday,  March  23 
Prof.  Bob  Montgomerie, 
Queen’s  University.  Room  7, 
Botany  Building.  3.30  p.m. 


Tolstoy  and  the  Coded 
World. 

Friday,  March  23 
Prof.  Krystyna  Pomorska, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  Upper  Library, 
Massey  College.  2.30  to 
4 p.m. 

(Russian  & East  European 
Studies  and  Slavic 
Languages  & Literatures) 


A Comic  Scene  from 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum. 

Friday,  March  23 
Eric  Csapo,  Department  of 
Classics,  and  Margaret  , 
Miller,  Harvard  University. 
Combination  Room,  Trinity 
College.  3 p.m. 

(Classics) 


Elderhood  and  Moderniza- 
tion: A Native  Canadian 
Case. 

Monday,  March  26 
Prof.  R.  Vanderburgh, 
Anthropology,  Erindale  Col- 
lege. 104  McMurrich 
Budding.  4 to  6 p.m. 
(Gerontology) 


The  Faculty  Club 


41  Willcocks  Street 


Telephone:  978-6325 


FIRST  COME,  FIRST  SERVED! 


MEMBERS'  RECEPTION 

Thursday,  April  5 PUNCH  & 

5 - 7 p.m.  MUNCHIES 


Effects  of  the  Degree  of 
Crystallinity  on  Some  Phar' 
maceutical  Properties. 

Tuesday,  March  27 
Prof.  Alan  G.  Mitchell,  Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia; 
MRC  visiting  professor. 
Room  519,  Faculty  of  Phar- 
macy. 9 a.m. 


Soviet  Agriculture:  The 
Search  for  Solutions. 

Tuesday,  March  27 
Prof.  Alec  Nove,  University 
of  Glasgow,  visiting  Colum- 
bia University.  Upper 
Library,  Massey  College. 

10  a.m.  to  12  noon. 

(Russian  & East  European 
Studies  and  Political  Science) 


Physiological  Function 
with  Growth  in  Active 
Children. 

Tuesday,  March  27 
Prof.  Don  Paterson,  Univer- 
sity of  Western  Ontario.  330 
Benson  Building.  4 p.m. 
(P&HE) 


Calcium-Mediated 
Stimulus-Secretion 
Coupling  in  Plants: 
Involvement  in  Disease 
Resistance. 

Wednesday,  March  28 
Prof.  Jim  Aist,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. Room  7,  Botany 
Building.  4 p.m. 


Producing  Canada’s  First 
State  of  Environment 
Report:  Bringing  an 
Ecosystem  Perspective  into 
Practice. 

Thursday,  March  29 
D.  Rapport,  Statistics 
Canada,  Ottawa.  211  Haul- 
tain Building.  4 p.m. 

(lES  and  Natural  Resources 
Group) 


Homologoumene  Anoia: 
Opposition  to  Democracy  in 
Fifth  Century  Athens. 

Friday,  March  SO 
Prof.  Roger  Brock,  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  148  Univer- 
sity College.  3 p.m. 

(Classics) 


SCOPE  Project  on  the  En- 
vironmental Consequences 
of  Nuclear  War. 

Tuesday,  April  3 
Prof.  R.E.  Munn,  Institute 
for  Environmental  Studies. 
'Tuesday  ecology  seminar. 
211  Haultain  Building. 

12.15  p.m. 

(Botany) 


The  Soviet  Jewish  Emigra- 
tion, 1971-1981. 

Tuesday,.  April  3 
Prof.  Robert  Brym,  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology.  St. 
Vladimir  Institute,  620 
Spadina  Ave.  7.30  p.m. 
(Journal  of  Ukrainian 
Studies) 


Application  of  Transaction 
Cost  Economics  to  Law. 

Wednesday,  April  U 
Prof.  Oliver  Williamson, 
Yale  University;  law  and 
economics  workshop  series. 
Solarium,  Falconer  Hall. 

12  noon  to  1.45  p.m. 


Impact  of  Phonetic 
Alphabet  on  the  Image  of 
the  Body. 

Thursday,  April  5 
Prof.  D.  de  Kerchhove, 
McLuhan  Program  in 
Culture  & Technology.  412 
Rosebrugh  Building.  4 p.m. 
(Biomedical  Engineering) 


Ethics,  Economics  and  the 
Anglican  Church  of 
Canada. 

Friday,  April  6 
Christopher  Lind,  graduate 
student.  Trinity  College. 
Toronto  School  of  Theology, 
47  Queen’s  Park  Cresc.  E. 

3 p.m. 

(TST) 


Structural  Complexity  of 
the  Genome  of  Barley  Strip 
Mosaic  Virus. 

Friday,  April  6 
Prof.  A.O.  Jackson,  Purdue 
University.  Room  7,  Botany 
Building.  3.30  p.m. 


Where  Will  We  Swim  This 
Summer? 

Thursday,  April  5 
Prof.  P.L.  Seyfried,  Depart- 
ment of  Microbiology.  211 
Haultain  Building.  4 p.m. 
(lES  and  Natural  Resources 
Group) 


Politics  and  Sports  Policy. 

Monday,  April  9 
Prof.  B.M.  Taylor,  York  Uni- 
versity. 330  Benson 
Building.  4 p.m. 

(P&HE) 


Meetings  & Conferences 

Sexual  Harassment.  Clinical  Research  Society 

Tuesday,  March  20  of  Toronto. 


Anita  Braha,  U of  T Sexual 
Harassment  Coalition; 
Women’s  Network 
breakfast.  Gallery  Club,  Hart 
House.  7.30  to  9 a.m. 
Breakfast  $2.50. 


The  Current  Status  of 
Women  in  the  University. 

Thursday,  March  22 
President  David  Strangway; 
meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Association  for  Women  in 
Science.  2172  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  6.30  p.m. 


Saturday,  March  2J^ 

Annual  meeting;  program  in- 
cludes symposium,  “Recent 
Developments  and  Current 
Research  in  Transplanta- 
tion”, 11  a.m.  to  12.15  p.m. 
and  CRST  award  lecture, 
“Immunologic  Aspects  of 
Thyroid  Disease”,  by  Dr. 
Robert  Volpe,  Department  of 
Medicine.  2 p.m. 

Park  Ballroom,  Inn  on  the 
Park.  8.30  a.m.  to  5.15  p.m. 
Information:  A.J.W. 
Hitchman,  978-6085. 


William  Morris. 

Friday,  March  23 
Morris’s  Poetry,  Prof. 
William  Blisset,  Department 
of  English. 

Morris’s  Socialism,  Prof. 
Trevor  Lloyd,  Department  of 
History. 

Morris  and  the  Arts  of  the 
Book,  Prof.  W.J.  Whitla, 
York  University. 

Morris  Stained  Glass, 

K.  Corey  Keeble,  Royal 
Ontario  Museum. 

Morris  and  the  Founding  of 
the  Society  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Ancient  Buildings, 
Prof.  Hans  de  Groot,  Depart- 
ment of  English. 

Morris  and  the  Contem- 
porary Craftsman,  Ian 
Hepburn. 

140  University  College.  2 to 
5 p.m. 

(UC  and  William  Morris 
Society) 


The  Course  of  Agricultural 
Output  and  Income  in  Lom- 
bardy, 1861-1914. 

Monday,  March  26 
Tom  Barbiero,  economic 
history  program;  economic 
history  workshop.  3037 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  8 p.m. 
Paper  in  advance  $3  from 
Ursula  Gutenburg,  Depart- 
ment of  Economics. 


Victoria  Women’s 
Association. 

Wed,nesday,  March  28 
Meredith  Chilton,  George  R. 
Gardiner  Museum  of 
Ceramic  Art.  Wymilwood, 
Victoria  College.  2 p.m. 


Shelter  Allowances,  Rents 
and  Social  Housing. 

Friday,  March  SO 
Shelter  Allowances  and 
Market  Housing: 

Effects  of  Shelter 
Alowances  on  Rents  and 
Housing  Conditions,  Prof.  J. 
David  Hulchanski,  Univer- 
sity of  British  Columbia. 

The  Affordability  of  Rental 
Housing,  Prof.  John  Miron, 


Centre  for  Urban  & Com- 
munity Studies. 

Shelter  Alowances  with 
Rent  Control,  Prof.  Richard 
Arnott,  Queen’s  University. 
Shelter  Allowances  as 
Replacement  for  Rent  Con- 
trol, Prof.  John  Bossons,  In- 
stitute for  Policy  Analysis. 

Shelter  Alowances  and 
. Social  Housing: 

The  Implications  of  a Shelter 
Alowance  Program  for 
Social  Housing,  Prof.  Marion 
Steele,  Centre  for  Urban  & 
Community  Studies  and  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph. 

Is  Social  Housing  Dead 
Anyway?  A Critique  of  the 
CMHC  Report  on  Non-Profit 
and  Co-op  Housing,  Peter 
Tomlinson,  Planning  and 
Development  Department, 
City  of  Toronto. 

The  Role  of  Social  Housing  in 
a System  of  Shelter 
Allowances,  Richard  Peddie, 
Housing  Department,  City  of 
Toronto. 

140  University  College.  1.15 
to  5.30  p.m. 

Registration  $4,  students  $1 
at  the  door. 

Information:  978-UU78  or 
978-2072. 

(Urban  & Community 
Studies) 


Victorian  Studies  Associa- 
tion of  Ontario. 

Saturday,  April  7 
Glendon  College,  York  Uni- 
versity, 2275  Bayview  Ave. 

10.15  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
Registration  fee  members 
$18.50,  non-members  $23.50, 
graduate  students  $9.25,  in- 
cludes luncheon.  Registra- 
tion deadline  March  23. 
Information:  978-3936. 
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Concerts 


Films 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 

Faculty  of  Music  Contem- 
porary Chamber  Ensemble. 

Monday,  March  19 
Concert  Hall,  Royal  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  8 p.m. 

University  Singers. 

Wednesday,  March  21 
Conductor  Michael  Coghlan. 
Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 

Thursday  Afternoon  Series. 

Thursday,  March  22 
Collegium  Musicum. 

Director  Douglas  Bodle. 
Thursday,  March  29  and 
Thursday,  April  5 
Student  Chamber  Music. 
Walter  Hall.  2.10  p.m. 

U of  T Concert  Band. 

Sunday,  March  25 
Conductor  Melvin  Berman. 
MacMillan  Theatre.  3 p.m. 

U of  T Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Saturday,  March  31 
Conductor  Otto- Werner 
Mueller.  MacMillan  Theatre. 

8 p.m. 

Tickets  $5,  students  and 
senior  citizens  $3. 

Information  on  all  Faculty  of 
Music  concerts  available 
from  box  office,  978-3711. 


HART  HOUSE 

Chamber  Music  Series. 

Monday,  March  19 
Chamber  spectacular. 

Music  Room.  8 p.m. 

Music  of  the  World’s 
Peoples. 

West  Indian  Instruments 
and  Sounds. 

Thursday,  March  22 
York  Tones  Steel  Drum 
Band. 

Turkish  Music  and  Dance. 

Thursday,  March  29 
Religious,  classical  and 
folkloric  music  of  Turkey. 
Music  Room,  Hart  House. 

8 p.m. 

Hart  House  Chorus. 

Sunday,  April  1 
Director  John  Tuttle.  Sunday 
Afternoon  Series.  Great 
Hall.  3 p.m. 

Free  tickets  for  HH 
members  available  at  hall 
porter’s  desk. 


ROYAL  CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 

Noon  Hour  Series. 

Wednesday,  March  21 
Tanya  Tkachenko,  piano. 
Concert  Hall.  12.15  p.m. 

Royal  Conservatory 
Orchestra. 

Friday,  March  30 
Guest  conductor  Boris  Brott, 
works  by  Beethoven,  Haydn, 
Ives  and  Mozart.  Church  of 
the  Redeemer,  Bloor  and 
Avenue  Road.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $4.50,  $7  and  $9.50; 
students,  senior  citizens  and 
handicapped  $3.50,  $5  and 
$6.50.  Box  office,  978-5470. 


Music  at  Runnymede. 

Sunday,  March  25 
Catherine  Bolger,  soprano; 
Pamela  Scothorn,  flute; 
Richard  Bradley,  guitar; 
Peteris  Zarins,  piano. 

Last  of  three  recitals,  pro- 
ceeds to  the  RCM  Runny- 
mede scholarship  fund.  RCM 
Runnymede  branch,  566 
Annette  St.  3 p.m. 

Tickets  $5,  students  and 
senior  citizens  $3,  from 
branch  principal  or  at  door. 
Information:  767-2701. 

Twilight  Series. 

Thursday,  March  29 
Margot  Rydall,  flute;  Pierre 
Gallant,  piano.  Concert  Hall. 
5.15  p.m. 

Tickets  $2,  students  and 
senior  citizens  $1. 

Information  on  all  Conser- 
vatory concerts  available 
from  publicity  office, 
978-3771. 


Carillon  Concert. 

Friday,  March  23 
Sydney  Shep,  University 
carillonneur;  part  of  100 
Years:  Women  at  Victoria 
centenary  celebrations. 
Soldiers’  Tower,  Hart  House. 
5 p.m. 


Bach  Festival. 

Saturday,  March  2U  and 
Sunday,  March  25 
Saturday:  'Trinity  College 
Choir,  conductor  Robert 
Bell.  'Trinity  College  Chapel. 

4.30  p.m. 

Saturday  and  Sunday: 
Douglas  Bodle,  organ. 
Rosedale  Presbyterian 
Church,  129  Mount  Pleasant 
Rd.  8 p.m. 

Sunday:  Knox  College  Choir, 
conductor  John  Derksen. 
Trinity  College  Chapel. 

4.30  p.m. 

Information:  978-3611. 


Chinesisches  Roulette. 

Tuesday,  March  20 
In  German  with  subtitles. 

179  University  College. 

7.30  p.m.  Tickets  $2. 
Information:  Ontario  Goethe 
Society,  789-2771  or  1,88-1960. 


Angi  Vera. 

Wednesday,  March  21 
Hungarian  film  with  sub- 
titles. 107  Cody  Hall,  Faculty 
of  Nursing.  2 to  4 p.m. 
(Community  Relations) 


Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  an 
Old  Woman. 

Wednesday,  March  21 
Screening  and  discussion 
with  film  maker  Gail  Singer. 
Faculty  Lounge,  Scar- 
borough College.  4 p.m. 


The  Return  of  Martin 
Guerre. 

Sunday,  March  25 
Screening  of  film  with  guest 
Natalie  Zemon  Davis,  co- 
writer of  film  and  author  of 
book  of  the  same  name. 
Bloor  Cinema,  506  Bloor  St. 
W.  1.30  p.m. 

Admission  $2.49,  Bloor 
Cinema  members  99t. 
(Bookroom) 


Stud  Farm. 

Wednesday,  March  28 
Hungarian  film  with  sub- 
titles. 107  Cody  Hall,  Faculty 
of  Nursing.  2 to  4 p.m. 
(Community  Relations) 


Ulysses. 

Wednesday,  March  28 
S-143  Scarborough  College. 
4 p.m. 


Openhouse  at  the  Erindale  College 
Greenhouse,  March  31  and  April  1 . See 
Events  Open  to  the  Public  tor  details. 


Volcanoes,  Asteroid  Impacts  and  Nuclear  Winters,  lecture  by  Prof.  J.A.  Westgate,  March  20. 
See  Lectures.  (Photograph  of  Mt.  St.  Helens  eruption,  May  18,  1980  by  US  Geological 
Survey.) 


Exhibitions 

Scarborough  College. 

To  March  30. 

The  Malcove  Collection,  the 
modern  paintings. 

Gallery  Hours: 
Monday-Friday,  11  a.m.  to 
3 p.m.;  Sunday,  2 to  5 p.m. 


Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Book 
Library. 

To  March  23 

Treasures  and  Trash:  Art 
and  Its  Literature  through 
the  Ages.  Curious  and 
serious  art  literature  from 
the  16th  to  20th  centuries,  in 
conjunction  with  first  joint 
meeting  of  College  Art 
Association  of  America  and 
Universities  Art  Association 
of  Canada. 

Hours:  Monday-Friday, 

9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


Victoria  College. 

To  March  30 

100  Years:  Women  at  Vic- 
toria. Archival  material, 
photographs  and 
memorabilia  celebrating  the 
history  of  women  at  Victoria 
University.  E.J.  Pratt 
Library. 

Writing  by  Victoria  Women 
Faculty  Members.  Foyer, 
main  level,  Northrop  Frye 
Hall. 


Architecture  & Landscape 
Architecture. 

To  March  30 

Canadians  in  Competition 
Abroad. 

April  2 to  13 

Francois  Dallegret,  diverse 
works  from  small  to  large. 
Hours:  Monday-Friday, 

9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


Erindale  College. 

To  March  30. 

Spring  Forward;  annual 
show  of  works  by  students  in 
art  and  art  history  program 
at  Erindale  and  Sheridan 
College. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday- 
Wednesday  and  Friday- 
Sunday,  1 to  7 p.m.;  Thurs- 
day, 1 to  9 p.m. 


St.  Michael’s  College. 

To  March  30 

John  MacGregor  Newman, 
paintings.  Brennan  Hall. 
Hours:  Monday-Friday, 

9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


Plays  & Readings 


See  How  They  Run. 

March  29  to  31 
By  Philip  King.  Production 
by  students  in  Scarborough 
College  drama  workshop.  TV 
Studio  I.  Performances  at 
8 p.m. 

Information:  281,-3126. 


William  Irwin  Thompson. 

Monday,  March  19 
Visiting  professor  will  read 
from  his  book  of  poems  Blue 
Jade  from  the  Morning  Star: 


An  Essay  and  a Cycle  of 
Poems  on  Quetzalcoat.  Upper 
Library,  Massey  College. 

7.30  p.m. 

(Massey) 


UC  Poetry  Readings. 

Monday,  April  2 
Susan  Musgrave. 
Wednesday,  April  I, 

Chris  Butlin. 

Poets  reading  from  their 
own  works.  Walden  Room, 
UC  Union.  4.10  p.m. 


utsa 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  STAFF  ASSOCIATION 


MARCH  19  - 22 1 


films  & talks: 

Retirement  ■ Fitness  ■ Technoiogical  Changes 
Personnel  Policies 

seminar,  Monday,  March  19: 

Improving  UTSA’s  Bargaining  Position 

Panelists:  Michael  Jackel,  UTSA  President; 

Elizabeth  Lennon,  UTSA  lawyer; 

Mary  Roddy,  CUPE  1230  President;  Adel  Sedra,  UTFA 
5:30  - 7:30  p.m.,  Alice  Moulton  Room,  Sigmund  Samuel  Library 

social,  Thursday,  March  22: 

UTSA’s  15th  Anniversary  Party! 

5:30  - 7:30  p.m..  Lounge,  7th  floor.  Library  & Information  Science 

For  Details  Contact:  UTSA  Office  — 978-8844 
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Above  untitled  acrylic  by 
Denyse  Thomases;  right, 
Mary  Ellen  Scott  with  her 
painting,  Heart  of  Darkness, 
from  Spring  Forward,  annual 
exhibition  of  work  by 
students  in  art  and  art 
history  program  at  Erindale 
and  Sheridan  College, 


Miscellany 

UTSA  Week. 

Monday,  March  19 
Quality  of  Working  Life, 
three  films.  179  University 
College.  12  noon  to  2 p.m. 

Improving  UTSA’s  Bargain- 
ing Position:  An  Inside  Look 
at  Various  Employee 
Asssociations,  panel  discus- 
sion. Alice  Moulton  Room, 
Sigmund  Samuel  Library. 
5.30  to  7.30  p.m. 

Tiiesday,  March  20 
Performance  Reviews. 

12  noon  to  1 p.m. 

Merit  Increases/  Increased 
Workloads.  1 to  2 p.m. 

179  University  College. 

Wednesday,  March  21 
Fitness  on  Campus.  179  Uni- 
versity College  and 
Anteroom,  Council  Chamber, 
Erindale  College.  12  noon 
and  1 p.m. 

Performance  Reviews. 

12  noon.  Promotional  Oppor- 
tunities. 1 p.m.  R3103  Scar- 
borough College. 

Thursday,  March  22 
Pensions  and  Benefits.  179 
University  College.  12  noon 
and  1 p.m. 

Performance  Reviews. 

12  noon.  Promotional  Oppor- 
tunities. 1 p.m.  262  North 
Building,-Erindale  College. 

UTSA  15th  Anniversay  Par- 
ty. Lounge,  7th  floor.  Facul- 
ty of  Library  & Information 
Science.  5.30  to  7.30  p.m. 


Recent  Art  in  Toronto. 

Tuesday,  March  20 
Panel  discussion  with  Ian 
Carr-Harris,  Liz  Magor  and 
Richard  Rhodes.  H-310  Scar- 
borough College.  11  a.m.  to 
1 p.m. 


Women  and  Education. 

Tuesday,  March  20 
Panel  discussion  with  Profs. 
Lorna  Marsden,  Department 
of  Sociology;  Alison 
Prentice,  Ontario  Institute 
for  Studies  in  Education;  and 
Rose  Sheinin,  Department  of 
Microbiology;  and  Christina 
McCall,  author.  Part  of  pro- 
gram, 100  Years:  Women  at 
Victoria.  Room  3,  Northrop 
Frye  Hall,  Victoria  College. 

8 p.m. 

Information:  978-U026  or 
978-3936. 


CUSO  Public  Information 
Meetings. 

Wednesday,  March  28 
Overseas  opportunities  for 
skilled  adults  of  all  ages 
interested  in  becoming 
involved  in  self-help  projects 
in  Asia,  Africa,  the  Carib- 
bean, Latin  America  and  the 
South  Pacific.  International 
Student  Centre.. 

7.30  to  9.30  p.m. 
Information:  978-U022. 


100  Years:  Women  at 
Victoria. 

Friday,  March  23 
Banquet  to  honour  special 
guests.  Burwash  Hall.  6 p.m. 
Tickets  available  from  Aida 
Graff,  Dean  of  Women, 
978-3805. 


U of  T IBM-PC  Users’ 
Group. 

Monday,  March  26 
Demonstration  of  TK!  Solver 
program.  202  Galbraith 
Building.  4 to  5.15  p.m. 


Banting  Night. 

Thursday,  March  29 
Launching  of  Banting:  A 
Biography  by  Prof.  Michael 
Bliss  will  include  recording 
of  Banting,  silent  film  and 
slide  presentation. 
Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  7.30  p.m. 
(Bookroom) 


Evening  of  Dance,  Music 
and  Song. 

Friday,  March  30 
Variety  show  including  jazz 
performance  group  directed 
by  Lloyd  Malenfant,  guitar, 
ballet,  contemporary  dance 
and  more.  Dance  Studio, 
Athletic  Centre.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $2  at  door. 
(Athletics  & Recreation) 


Woodsworth  College  Tenth 
Anniversary  Dinner. 

Saturday,  March  31 
Speaker:  Hon.  David 
Crombie,  PC,  MP.  Ballroom, 
Royal  York  Hotel.  Reception 
7 p.m.,  dinner  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $25,  call  978-5340. 


Benefit  Dance. 

Sunday,  April  1 
Featuring  L’Etr anger  and 
the  CeeDees.  Bamboo  Club, 
312  Queen  St.  "W.  Proceeds 
to  Campaign  for  a Nuclear- 
Free  Ontario. 

Donations  $4  advance,  $5  at 
door;  tickets  available  from 
OPIRG,  301  Innis  College, 
978-3032. 


Governing  Council  & Committees 


Committee  on  Campus  & 
Community  Affairs. 

Tuesday,  March  20 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 

Planning  & Resources 
Committee. 

Monday,  March  26 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 

Curriculum  & Standards 
Subcommittee. 

Wednesday,  March  28 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 

Admissions  & Awards 
Subcommittee. 

Wednesday,  March  21 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 

Business  Affairs 
Committee. 

Wednesday,  March  28 
Board  Room,  Simcoe  Hall. 
4 p.m. 

Toronto  Sesqui  Events  at  U of  T 

Toronto:  The  Past  150 
Years. 

To  March  30 
Exhibition  sponsored  by 
Community  Relations  Office 
and  the  Toronto  Historical 
Board.  Main  display  area, 
Robarts  Library. 

Music  planned  and  perform- 
ed by  faculty’s  artists. 
Walter  Hall,  Edward 
Johnson  Building.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $9,  students  and 
senior  citizens  $5. 

Tickets  from  Edward 
Johnson  Building  box  office, 
978-3744. 

Redeemer.  Church  of  the 
Redeemer,  Bloor  at  Avenue 
Road.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $5  from  Conser- 
vatory box  office,  978-5470, 
or  at  door. 

For  information  on  Toronto 
Sesquicentennial  Events  at 
U of  T telephone  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Office  at 
978-656U.  ~ 

Faculty  Artists  Series. 

Saturday,  March  21^ 
Works  by  Beethoven,  J.S. 

Royal  Conservatory 
Orchestra. 

Thursday,  March  29 
Special  benefit  concert  of 
works  by  Beethoven,  Haydn, 
Ives  and  Mozart  under  guest 
conductor  Boris  Brott;  pro- 
ceeds to  organ  restoration 
fund  of  the  Church  of  the 

Bach  and  Messiaen.  Last  in 
1984  series  at  Faculty  of 

- 

Mumri  Catendar 

Financial  Planning. 

Thursday,  March  29 
Thursday,  April  5 
Thursday,  April  19 
Series  of  three  lectures 
presented  by  Young  Alumni 
Association.  Hart  House. 
6.30  p.m. 

Information:  978-2366. 

Varsity  Fund  Executive. 

Wednesday,  April  U 
Board  Room,  Simcoe  Hall. 
4.15  p.m. 

Household  Science  Alumni 
Association  Executive. 

Wednesday,  April  18 
Alumni  House.  7.30  p.m. 

Physical  & Occupational 
Therapy  Alumni  Associa- 
tion Executive. 

Wednesday,  April  U 
Alumni  House.  7 p.m. 

Alumni  Talent  Unlimited. 

Thursday,  April  19 
Alumni  House.  9.45  a.m. 

Law  Alumni  Dinner. 

Saturday,  April  28 
Great  Hall,  Hart  House. 
Reception  6 p.m.,  dinner 
7.30  p.m.;  post-dinner 

OISE  Alumni  Association 

Community  Health  Alumni 
Association  Executive. 

Monday,  April  9 
4th  floor,  McMurrich 
Building.  1.30  p.m.. 

Executive. 

Tuesday,  April  2U 
Ontario  institute  for  Studies 
in  Education.  5 p.m. 

reception  10.30  p.m. 

Friends  of  the  Library 
Annual  Meeting. 

Tuesday,  April  2U 
Trinity  (College.  8 p.m. 

Senior  Alumni  Association. 

Thursday,  April  26 
Alumni  House.  9.45  a.m. 

Spring  Reunion  Committee. 

Monday,  April  30 
Alumni  House.  5.30  p.m. 

MEETINGS 

Business  Certificate 
Alumni  Association 
Executive. 

Monday,  April  2 
Alumni  House.  6 p.m. 

Social  Work  Alumni 
Association  Executive. 

Monday,  April  2 
Faculty  of  Social  Work. 
6.30  p.m. 

Spring  Meeting  of 
Corporation. 

Thursday,  April  12 
George  Ignatieff  Theatre, 
Trinity  College.  12  noon. 

Nursing  Alumni 
Association. 

Thursday,  April  12 
General  meeting.  Place  and 
time  to  be  confirmed. 
Information:  978-2366. 

UTAA  Executive. 

Tuesday,  April  3 
Alumni  House.  5.30  p.m. 

UTAA  Loans  Committee. 

Tuesday,  April  1 7 
, Alumni  House.  7 p.m. 

UTAA  Directorate. 

Tuesday,  April  1 7 

Place  to  be  confirmed.  8 p.m. 

The  Alumnae  Theatre  presents  Eugene  O’Neill’s 

Ah  WildERNEss! 


On  the  Mainstage 

March  22  to  April  7 Tuesday  to  Saturday  at  8.30  p.m. 
Tickets  $6,  students  and  senior  citizens  $4 
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Universities  and  the  Future  of  Ontario 


The  following  is  the  text  of  a brief 
recently  submitted  to  the  Treasurer  of 
Ontario,  the  Hon.  Larry  Grossman,  by 
the  Council  of  Ontario  Universities,  as 
“a  contribution  to  the  consultative  pro- 
cess adopted  by  the  Treasurer  in  the 
preparation  of  the  next  provincial 
budget.  ” 

he  universities  of  Ontario  have  a 
large  and  important  mission  which 
touches  the  lives  of  all  Ontario  citizens, 
contributing  not  only  to  their  economic 
but  also,  and  as  significantly,  to  their 
social  and  cultural  well-being. 

Our  universities  stand  as  an  in- 
tellectual resource  from  which  in- 
dustry and  business  can  draw  for 
adaptation  of  scientific  and  social 
theory  to  the  realities  of  today’s 
marketplace,  from  which  govern- 
ments can  draw  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  social  and  economic 
policy,  and  from  which  individuals 
can  draw  for  greater  understanding 
of  their  place  and  context  in  the 
historical  evolution  of  mankind 
(“Once  More  With  Feeling’’,  COU, 
1982). 

The  richness  and  uniqueness  of  the 
intellectual  well  from  which  we  draw 
sustenance  results  from  the  unifying 
role  of  universities  in  the  creation, 
preservation  and  transmission  of 
knowledge. 

Notwithstanding  this  broad  mission, 
universities  are  clearly  generators  of 
economic  growth.  American  studies 
have  shown  education,  historically,  to 
be  a highly  significant  factor  in  the 
improvement  of  productivity  in  the 
United  States.  Similar  conclusions 
were  reached  by  the  Economic  Council 
of  Canada  relative  to  the  performance 
of  the  Canadian  economy.  In  1979, 
Theodore  Schultz,  Nobel  Laureate  in 
Economics  noted: 

Although  it  is  obvious  that  people 
acquire  useful  skills  and  knowledge, 
it  is  not  obvious  that  these  skills  and 
knowledge  are  a form  of  capital, 
that  this  capital  is  in  substantial 
part  a product  of  deliberate  invest- 
ment, that  it  has  grown  in  Western 
societies  at  a much  faster  rate  than 
conventional  (non-human)  capital, 
and  that  its  growth  may  well  be  the 
most  distinctive  feature  of  the 
economic  system. 

In  1982-83,  imiversities  in  Ontario 
awarded  over  37,000  undergraduate 
degrees,  an  increase  of  almost  9,200  or 
25  percent  during  the  past  ten  years. 

Of  that  increase,  17  percent  was 
attributable  to  growth  in  arts  and 
science  output  and  83  percent  to 
output  in  professional  and  semi- 


professional fields. 

The  number  of  degree-holders  in 
Ontario’s  population  has  more  than 
doubled  during  the  last  decade.  Yet, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  oversupply. 
University  graduates  continue  to 
demonstrate  a higher  rate  of  labour 
force  participation  as  well  as  a 
significantly  lower  overall  unemploy- 
ment rate  than  the  general  population 
as  a whole.  University  graduates  also 
continue  to  demonstrate  ability  to 
attract  significantly  above  average 
salaries,  a reflection  of  the  value 
employers  place  oh  the  importance  of 
such  highly  qualified  manpower  to 
overall  productivity. 

About  eight  percent  of  the  student 
body  at  Ontario  universities  is  drawn 
here  from  outside  Canada.  Given  the 
heavy  dependence  of  Ontario  on  inter- 
national markets,  the  role  of  our  uni- 
versities in  providing  an  Ontario 
perspective  to  future  business  and 
government  leaders  abroad  is  signifi- 
cant for  the  economic  potential  of  this 
province. 

Universities  play  an  important  role 
in  the  retraining  and  upgrading  of 
large  numbers  of  professionals.  In 
1981-82,  total  non-credit  continuing 
education  registration  in  Ontario  uni- 
versities was  over  123,000  and  55  per- 
cent of  these  registrations  were  in  pro- 
fessionally related  programs. 

Ontario  universities  also  contribute 
to  the  development  of  human  capital 
through  the  highly  unique  role  they 
play  in  the  formation  of  research  skills 
among  graduate  students  in  all 
disciplines.  Forty-one  percent  of  the 
graduate  students  in  Canada  were 
enrolled  in  Ontario  universities  in 

1981- 82.  In  engineering,  management 
and  computer  science,  these  propor- 
tions were  44  percent,  47  percent  and 
48  percent  respectively. 

Ontario  universities  have  assigned 
priority  to  the  development  of 
graduate  studies  and  provided  the 
province  with  a rich  and  diverse  range 
of  graduate  programs,  many  of  which 
have  earned  international  distinction. 
The  Ontario  vmiversity  community 
attaches  great  importance  to  basic 
research  and  scholarship  and  to  the 
necessary  interrelationship  between 
vigorous  research  programs,  capacity 
to  train  graduate  students,  and  the 
vitality  of  the  university  as  a whole. 

Since  the  mid-1970s,  the  proportion 
of  research  revenue  relative  to  total 
revenue  at  Ontario  universities  has 
increased  by  over  50  percent.  By 

1982- 83  total  research  revenue 
reached  $275  million.  Within  the  Cana- 
dian university  community,  Ontario 
now  attracts  over  40  percent  of 


federal  research  money,  60  percent  of 
foreign  government  money,  and  50 
percent  of  non-government  research 
expenditure. 

A new  and  important  element  of  the 
research  enterprise  is  the  extent  to 
which  university  personnel  are  be- 
coming involved  in  research  applica- 
tions. It  is  estimated  that  contract 
research  now  comprises  some  12  per- 
cent of  total  research  activity.  Con- 
tract research  takes  many  forms, 
involving  the  activity  of  individual 
faculty,  the  activity  of  groups  of  fac- 
ulty and  students  under  the  umbrella 
of  industrial  research  offices  and,  with 
growing  frequency,  the  creation  of 
research  institutes  developed  to  foster 
the  university-industry  interface. 

Canada  in  general  and  Ontario  in 
particular  face  enormous  challenges  in 
confronting  the  accelerating  pace  of 
scientific  and  technological  change. 
Ontario  must  undertake  a major  re- 
adjustment of  its  economic  infrastruc- 
ture if  it  wants  to  maintain  anything 
approaching  its  present  standard  of 
living.  The  universities  of  this  province 
have  an  enormous  potential  to  con- 
tribute to  this  adaptation.  Indeed, 
many  would  argue  that  without  con- 
tinuing strong  support  of  the  univer- 
sity sector,  Ontario  will  not  make  the 
adaptation  successfully. 

As  was  noted  recently  by  Walter 
Light,  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Northern  Telecom  Limited: 

Unless  we  are  prepared  to  come  to 
grips  with  our  current  crisis  in 
education,  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  invest  in  higher  education  at 
levels  comparable  to,  or  higher 
than,  such  investments  being  made 
by  other  countries,  we  run  the 
almost  certain  risk  of  precluding 
any  real  long-term  productivity 
improvement  in  Canada. 

The  greatest  impact  of  technological 
change  on  future  manpower  needs  will 
be  felt  by  those  occupying  jobs  re- 
quiring a middle  range  of  occupational 
skills.  Highly  skilled  and  lower  skilled 
personnel  will  continue  in  demand 
regardless  of  the  direction  of  change. 
The  pace  and  direction  of  change, 
however,  are  critically  dependent  on 
Ontario  having  access  to  a large  pool 
of  well  trained  university  graduates. 

Demand  for  access  to  higher  educa- 
tion in  Ontario  is  presently  at  record 
high  levels  and  continues  to  grow. 
When  this  continuing  high  demand  is 
combined  with  the  prospect  of  addi- 
tional numbers  resulting  from  the 
restructuring  of  Ontario’s  secondary 
school  curriculum  that  is  now  under 
way,  the  earlier  forecast  of  an  almost 
certain  decrease  in  applications  during 
the  remainder  of  the  80s  becomes 
unlikely.  Ontario  must  not  take  an 
assumption  of  declining  enrolments  at 
the  university  level  as  an  excuse  for 
reducing  government  support  to  the 
university  sector.  Instead,  we  should 
be  examining  means  of  enhancing 
accessibility  to  ensure  that  the  flow  of 
highly  qualified  manpower  does  not 
decline  to  dangerously  low  levels. 

In  particular,  we  must  protect  the 
richness  and  vitality  of  the  graduate 
enterprise  in  Ontario.  Ontario’s 
graduate  programs  and  basic  research 
and  scholarly  activity  must  be  care- 
fully tended  and  nourished  if  Ontario 
is  to  operate  at  the  leading  edge  of 
technological  change. 

A strong  program  of  basic  research 
and  scholarship  in  all  disciplines  is 
Ontario’s  key  into  the  forefront  of  the 
international  intellectual  tide.  It  will 
allow  rapid  adaptation  of  intellectual 
developments  elsewhere  to  Ontario’s 
particular  circumstances.  It  will  en- 
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sure  a relevance  to  graduate  training 
in  this  province  that  can  be  accom- 
plished in  no  other  way.  And  it  will 
ensure  that  industrial  innovation  in 
Ontario  can  draw  from  intellectual 
resources  that  extend  beyond  our 
boundaries.  As  George  Keyworth, 
science  adviser  to  President  Ronald 
Reagan,  recently  noted: 

No  other  research  institutions  give 
as  much  return  on  investment  as 
universities  in  the  long  term  — not 
federal  labs,  not  non-profit 
organizations,  not  industry.  No 
other  institutions  produce  both 
knowledge  and  people. 

In  a similar  vein,  a report  published  by 
the  Royal  Institute  for  International 
Affairs  in  the  United  Kingdom  has 
noted  that  in  one  particular  sector, 
instead  of  paying  subsidies  to  pharma- 
ceutical companies  in  Britain,  the 
government  there  might  do  better 

to  give  the  University  Grants  Com- 
mittee equivalent  resources  to  help 
maintain  and  expand  our  intellec- 
tual effort  in  biotechnology  and 
related  studies. 

The  adaptations  which  have  been  re- 
quired of  universities  in  recent  years 
to  cope  with  demand  for  graduates  of 
vocationally  oriented  programs,  to 
undertake  a major  shift  of  activity 
toward  the  research  function  and  to 
significantly  enhance  the  university- 
industry  interface  have  placed  an  enor- 
mous strain  on  our  university  institu- 
tions. Much  of  this  adaptation  has  been 
accomplished  in  an  era  of  severely  con- 
strained funding. 

While  questions  of  balance  loom 
large,  universities  recognize  that 
further  adaptation  is  not  only 
desirable  but  vital  if  the  university 
community  in  this  province  is  to  fulfil 
its  potential  for  easing  Ontario’s  tran- 
sition into  the  post-industrial  age. 

With  continuing  financial  constraint, 
however,  our  capacity  for  further 
change  is  severely  limited. 

Ontario  universities  need  injections 
of  new  operating  and  capital  funds: 

• to  permit  new  hiring  of  young 
academics, 

• to  allow  replenishment  of  equipment 
stocks  to  state  of  the  art  levels, 

• to  maintain  the  very  considerable 
investment  in  physical  plant, 

• and  to  permit  adaptation  and  selec- 
tive expansion  of  existing  university 
space  such  that  it  more  effectively 
complements  new  objectives. 

In  the  1960s,  Ontario  made  a major 
commitment  to  the  higher  education 
enterprise  in  order  to  allow  all  those 
intellectually  capable  of  it  the  right  of 
access  to  university  level  study.  A new 
commitment  to  higher  education  is 
now  needed  — to  ensure  that  our 
intellectual  well  remains  full  and  to 
allow  private  and  corporate  citizens 
alike  the  right  to  draw  from  its  waters. 
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Test  disabled  students  fairly 


by  Eileen  Barbeau 

As  the  end  of  the  academic  year 
approaches,  thoughts  are  often 
focused  on  the  measurement  of  stu- 
dent progress.  This  essential  compo- 
nent of  the  educational  process  for  all 
students,  non-disabled  and  disabled, 
influences  future  studies  and 
employment. 

For  many  disabled  students  modifi- 
cations in  testing  procedures  have  to 
be  made  to  ensure  validity.  However, 
adaptations  must  not  be  so  great  that 
comparison  is  impossible  and  academic 
standards  compromised.  They  must 
eliminate  a competitive  disadvantage 
but  not  provide  a competitive  edge. 

For  example,  an  instructor  who  waives 
a requirement  or  permits  a “take- 
home”  examination  because  of  feeling 
sorry  for  the  disabled  student  provides 
a disservice  to  that  student,  who  then 
does  not  have  a sound  assessment 
upon  which  to  base  educational 
choices. 

Determining  reasonable,  equitable 
adaptations  is  not  easy.  Although  it  is 
a responsibility  shared  between  the 
student  and  the  instructor,  the  avail- 
ability of  a resource  person  aware  of 
various  alternatives  and  guidelines 
elsewhere  can,  in  addition  to  lifting  a 
burden  from  those  participating,  pro- 
vide necessary  consistency.  The 
resource  person  can  arrange,  if 
necessary,  for  verification  of  disabil- 
ity, as  well  as  mediate  requests  and 
facilitate  procedures  (including  an 
appropriate  environment  and  suitable 
proctoring). 

Ideally,  such  discussions  should  take 
place  at  the  beginning  of  term.  There 
is  a greater  chance,  then,  of  devel- 
oping equitable  arrangements.  How- 
ever, there  are  disabled  students  who 
are  reluctant  or  hesitant  to  ask  for 
anything  “special”  from  a new  pro- 
fessor or  who  do  not  consider  them- 
selves sufficiently  disabled  to  make  a 
request  until  after  a mid-term.  In  a 
HEATH  (Higher  Education  and  the 
Handicapped  Resource  Center, 
Washin^on,  DC)  publication,  a sug- 
gestion was  made  that  instructors 
make  the  following  announcement: 

“I  would  appreciate  hearing  from 
anyone  in  this  class  who  has  a handi- 
cap which  may  require  some  special  ac- 
commodation. I am  reasonably  sure  we 
can  work  out  whatever  arrangement  is 
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necessary,  be  it  special  seating,  testing 
or  other  accommodation.  Please  see 
me  after  class,  or  during  my  office 
hours.” 

Such  an  announcement  not  only 
gives  encouragement  to  disabled 
students  but  also  sensitizes  the  entire 
class  to  the  fact  that  disabled  students 
are  a natural  and  integral  part  of  the 


university  community. 

If,  despite  adaptations  developed  to 
eliminate  or  minimize  the  functional 
limitations  of  the  disability,  disabled 
students  do  not  perform  adequately, 
they  too  should  have  the  right  others 
have,  to  fail. 

When  our  environment  is  more 
hospitable  and  when  we  can  look 
beyond  the  disability,  disabled  persons 
can  be  truly  integrated  into  our  cam- 
pus community  and  thence  into  the 
community  at  large. 

Eileen  Barbeau  is  coordinator  of  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Services  to  Disabled 
Persons. 


Honours  for  U of  T Press  books 


A biography  published  last  summer  by 
the  U of  T Press  is  one  of  three  win- 
ners of  the  1983  City  of  Toronto  Book 
Awards.  Gerald  Killan’s  hook  David 
Boyle:  From  Artisan  to  Archeologist 
traces  the  life  of  a man  who,  by 
educating  himself,  went  from  being  a 
blacksmith’s  apprentice  at  age  14,  to 
being  an  archeologist,  educator, 
ethnologist  and  curator  of  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Museum,  the  forerunner  of 
the  Royal  Ontario  Museum. 

Mayor  Art  Eggleton  presented  the 
$5,000  cash  prize,  which  was  shared  by 
Killan  and  the  other  two  winners: 
Edith  G.  Firth,  for  Toronto  in  Art,  and 
Eric  Wright,  for  The  Night  the  Gods 
Smiled.  The  presentation  was  made 
Feb.  23  at  Casa  Loma  during  a recep- 
tion given  by  the  City  of  Toronto. 

Three  other  U of  T Press  publica- 
tions have  been  named  outstanding 
academic  books  for  1983  by  the 
American  Library  Association.  Colin 
Campbell’s  Governments  Under  Stress 
offers  a comparative  analysis  of  how 
governing  is  organized  in  the  United 


States,  Canada  and  Britain,  and  draws 
on  interviews  with  265  top-level 
government  officials.  Formerly  a pro- 
fessor of  political  science  at  York  Uni- 
versity, Campbell  is  now  James  Martin 
university  professor  of  philosophy  and 
politics  at  Georgetown  University  in 
Washington,  DC.  James  Struthers, 
an  associate  professor  in  the  Canadian 
studies  program  at  Trent  University, 
is  the  author  of  the  ALA  selection  No 
Fault  of  Their  Own,  a history  of  how 
the  Canadian  government  dealt  with 
unemployment  from  1914  to  1941. 

Also  selected  was  Claude  Bujfier  and 
Thomas  Reid:  two  common-sense 
philosophers  (McGill-Queen’s  under 
UTP  auspices)  by  Louis  Marcil- 
Lacoste,  who  teaches  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Montreal. 

The  ALA  list  of  outstanding 
academic  books  is  published  in  the  May 
issue  of  its  magazine  and  is  widely 
used  by  librarians  in  making  their 
selections  for  pm-chase. 


Sensitive  issues  should  be 
negotiated  at  bargaining  table 


I was  surprised  and  dismayed  to  find  a 
letter  from  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  my  mailbox  recently  on  a 
subject  which  is  currently  under 
discussion  between  the  administration 
and  the  faculty  association.  The  discus- 
sions are  sensitive;  they  are  aimed  at 
agreeing  upon  a process  for  nego- 
tiating salaries  and  benefits. 

I was  surprised  because  I believed 
the  President  had  set  out  the  adminis- 
tration’s position  in  his  letter  to  the 
faculty  on  January  18,  following  a . 
meeting  of  Governing  Council 
January  17.  The  position  of  UTFA,  of 
course,  was  contained  in  a recent  issue 
of  the  Newsletter  in  which  the  start  of 
negotiations  was  also  announced. 

I was  dismayed  because  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  President  should  now 
ment  with  the  faculty  association  at 
the  bargaining  table.  Given  the  sensi- 
tivity of  the  issues  being  negotiated  it 
is  disturbing  that  the  President  should 
engage  in  a direct  debate  with  the 
membership  of  the  association  rather 
than  seek  an  agreement  through  his 


representatives  at  the  bargaining 
table. 

Finally,  I find  it  regrettable  that  the 
President  should  choose  to  focus  on 
the  question  of  unionization,  partic- 
ularly since  the  association  has  been 
very  clear  that  it  wishes  to  negotiate 
an  agreement  within  the  framework  of 
the  Memorandum  of  Agreement. 

D.  Aidan  McQuillan 
Department  of  Geography 
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Do  we  change  the  words  or  the  assumptions? 


I fear  that,  in  his  reply  to  Professor 
Rayside  on  the  use  of  the  words 
“chairman”  and  “chairperson” 
{Bulletin,  March  5),  my  old  friend 
Professor  John  Gittins  has  either 
misunderstood  or  sought  to  deflect  the 
thrust  of  Rayside’ s argument.  When 
Rayside  commented  on  “the  influence 
of  power  in  the  development  of 
language”,  he  was  surely  not  referring 
to  the  way  determined  pressure 
groups  could  influence  linguistic 
change  but  to  the  way  linguistic  usage 
tends  to  reflect  social  and  political 
realities.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  word 
“chairman”  does  not  carry  within  its 
definition  any  restriction  in  terms  of 
gender  but  it  is  also  clear  that  all  the 
examples,  dating  from  between  1654 
and  1887,  given  in  the  Oxford  English 
Dictionary  presuppose  that  the  holder 
of  the  office  would  be  male.  Indeed  the 
use  of  the  word  “chairwoman”  (first 
recorded  use  1699)  confirms  my  diag- 
nosis. True,  the  OED  stigmatizes  this 
word  rather  prissily  as  “hardly  a 
recognized  name”  and  the  examples 


given  suggest  that  it  was  used  humor- 
ously or  ironically.  Nevertheless  the 
example  given  from  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  of  1869  provides  an  interesting 
parallel  to  our  present  predicament; 
“The  Duchess  rose  and  said  . . . then  I 
think  the  arduous  duties  of  chairman 
— or  shall  I say  chairwoman?  — will 
cease.” 

The  issue  between  Gittins  and 
Rayside  comes  down,  I think,  to  this 
question:  can  we  maintain  traditional 
words  by  modifying  the  assumptions 


Remove  offensive  statements 
from  music  report 


It  is  regrettable  that  Professor 
Geoffrey  Payzant’s  letter  {Bulletin, 
Feb.  20)  in  response  to  the  very  good  - 
article  written  by  Professor  Victor 
Graham  concerning  the  Wolff  report 
and  the  future  of  the  Royal  Conser- 
vatory of  Music  {Bulletin,  Feb.  6) 
should  have  added  little  to  the  critical 
debate. 

As  a member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Future  of  Music  Studies  offered  by 
the  University  of  Toronto,  Professor 
Payzant  — or  another  of  his  colleagues 

— might  have  sought  to  address  a few 
of  the  many  substantive  issues  raised 
by  several  speakers  in  the  overflow 
crowd  that  attended  the  public 
meeting  of  Jan.  13. 

Graham  and  another  of  your  corres- 
pondents, Mr.  Donald  L.  King, 
{Bulletin,  Feb.  20),  reiterate  those 
issues  — among  them,  the  fundamen- 
tal change  in  the  terms  of  reference  of 
the  committee  without  the  faculty  of 
the  Conservatory  being  informed  — a 
discourtesy  that  militates  against  con- 
fidence, the  lack  of  any  rationale  to 
support  far  reaching  recommenda- 
tions, such  as  the  Conservatory’s 
being  involved  in  community  programs 
for  senior  citizens,  ethnic  groups  and 
restorers  of  old  instruments,  the 
absurd  giving  of  the  name  Royal  Con- 
servatory of  Music  to  a new  institution 
and  the  taking  back  of  it  after  10  years 

— if  plans  do  not  work  out.  The  list  can 
be  extended. 

Instead  of  retreading  ground  that 
Graham  and  others  have  covered,  may 
I state  at  least  two  issues  which  I con- 
sider significant.  First,  Professor 
Wolff  assured  us  at  the  public  meeting 
that  his  “report”  was  only  a discussion 
paper;  but  the  very  tone  of  the  report 
is  imbued,  either  intentionally  or  by 
accident,  with  ambiguity  bordering  on 
innuendo.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
following:  “It  is  not  true,  and  it  has 
never  been  true,  that  all  the  best  music 
teachers  in  Toronto  or  all  the  good 
ones  are  associated  with  the  Royal 
Conservatory,  despite  its  distinction”. 
Surely  the  same  can  be  said  of  most  if 


not  all  of  our  facilities  and/or  divisions! 
So  what  is  the  point? 

Such  statements  offend;  and  it  is  this 
offence  that  precludes  mature, 
rational  discussion  that  should 
characterize  civilized  academic  dis- 
course. In  my  view,  the  rewriting  of 
the  report  to  remove  statements  such 
as  the  above  may,  if  it  is  not  too  late, 
engender  some  goodwill  among  all 
concerned,  and  help  in  the  solving  of 
the  several  complex  issues. 

Secondly,  there  are  certain  simil- 
arities between  the  Conservatory/ 
Faculty  of  Music  problem  and  that  of 
my  own  faculty,  the  Faculty  of  Educa- 
tion, and  its  relationship  with  the  On- 
tario Institute  for  Studies  in  Educa- 
tion. In  our  case,  the  discussion  paper 
was  presented  in  1980  and,  because  of 
many  complex  concerns  having  to  do 
with  objectives,  curricula,  faculty 
careers,  finance,  etc.,  a proposed  ten- 
tative deadline  for  a possible  reunifica- 
tion was  set  for  1986  — in  short,  six 
years  of  discussion  and  negotiation. 

Since  music  is  of  no  less  importance 
to  our  society  than  education,  it  is 
difficult  to  fathom  why  the  careful  pro- 
ceeding in  the  latter  case,  but  the  ex- 
treme haste  in  the  former! 

As  a citizen  who  first  learned  about 
the  Royal  Conservatory  under  its 
distinguished  principal  Sir  Ernest 
MacMillan,  as  an  alumnus  who  feels 
that  my  university  should  manifest 
hallmarks  of  distinction,  and  as  a pro- 
fessor convinced  that  our  university 
has  a significant  role  to  play  in  the 
cultural  development  of  our  society 
and  our  nation,  I appeal  to  the  provost 
and,  eventually,  to  the  Governing 
Council  to  reject  the  Wolff  discussion 
paper  and  return  to  a re-examination 
of  the  issues.  In  the  long  run,  it  is  not 
the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  or 
the  Faculty  of  Music  that  will  reap  the 
greatest  benefit,  but  the  entire  Uni- 
versity. 

George  W.  Bancroft 

Department  of  History,  Philosophy  & 

Sociology  of  Education 

Faculty  of  Education 


which  such  words  have  carried  in  the 
past  or  do  we  need  new  terms  to 
reflect  both  changed  realities  and 
changes  that  are  felt  to  be  needed?  I 
happen  to  be  on  Gittins’  side  on  this 
issue  but  I think  the  force  of  the  oppos- 
ing argument  needs  to  be  recognized. 

Gittins’  parallel  point  about  the 
changing  use  of  the  word  “gay”  com- 
plicates and  perhaps  confuses  the 
issue.  The  word  in  its  sense  of 
“homosexual”,  far  from  being  a 
politically  motivated  neologism,  has 
developed  from  the  word’s  secondary 
meaning  “addicted  to  social  pleasures 
and  dissipations;  of  loose  or  immoral 
life”,  for  which  OED  gives  1637  as  the 
earliest  recorded  use.  The  19th- 
century  slang  use  in  relation  to  a 
woman,  “leading  an  immoral  life; 
living  by  prostitution”,  has  long  been 
recognized  as  an  extension  of  this 
meaning.  The  1970  Supplement  to  Eric 
Partridge’s  Dictionary  of  Slang  and 
Unconventional  English  dates  this 
usage  back  to  1806  and  this  sense 
must  have  been  quite  familiar  to  Vic- 
torians as  the  John  Leech  cartoon 
from  Punch  (1857)  shows. 

The  recent  development  of  the  word 
shows  it  being  extended  to  another 


minority  way  of  life  (I  decided  not  to 
use  the  word  “life-style”,  fearing 
another  explosion  from  Cambridge). 
Partridge  suggested  that  the  use  of 
the  word  in  that  sense  went  back  to 
“ca.  1930  — if  not  much  earlier”,  while 
the  OED  Supplement  traces  it  back  to 
a book  called  Underworld  and  Prison 
Slang  which  came  out  in  1935.  There  is 
an  interesting  shift  here,  not  only  in 
the  relationship  of  the  word  to  sex, 
gender  and  sexual  orientation,  but  also 
in  its  moral  overtones:  the  strong 
element  of  disapproval  (“loose  or 
immoral”)  has  now  given  way  to  either 
neutrality  or  determined  self-asser- 
tion. Similar  changes  have  occurred 
with  other  words  as  in  the  use  of 
“black”  to  denote  those  whom  we  used 
to  call,  euphemistically,  “coloured”. 

I do  not,  incidentally,  find  any  sup- 
port in  OED  for  Gittins’  use  of  the 
word  “epitaph”  in  the  sense  of  “post- 
script”, or  perhaps  “final  postscript”. 
When  the  time  comes  — and  may  it  be 
a long  time  coming!  — I promise  I shall 
find  him  something  more  fitting  for  his 
epitaph  if  I am  still  around  to  do  so. 

H.B.  de  Groot 
Department  of  English 
University  College 


THE  GREAT  SOCIAL  EVIL. 


Time  : — Midnight.  A Sketch  not  a Hundred  Mfles  from  the  Hayuarket. 
Bella.  " Ah  ! Fasnt  ! How  IjOng  have  tou  bees  Gat?" 
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Gashed 


A classified  ad  costs  $5  for  up  to 
35  words  and  $.25  for  each  addi- 
tional word.  Your  name  counts  as 
one  word  as  does  your  phone 
number,  but  the  components  of 
your  address  will  each  be 
counted  as  a word.  No  charge  for 
postal  code. 

A cheque  or  money  order 
payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in 
writing,  10  days  before  Bulletin 
publication  date,  to  Marion  de 
Courcy-lreland,  information  Ser- 
vices, 45  Willcocks  St.  Ads  will  not 
be  accepted  over  the  phone. 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Available  — Metro 

For  Rent  — Three  storey  fam- 
ily home,  furnished,  four 
bedrooms,  second  floor  den, 
study,  Casa  Loma  area,  walk  or 
bike  to  University,  on  subway, 
$1500  per  month,  available 
July  1984  - August  1985. 
Telephone  978-6767. 

For  rent  - 3 bedroom  furnish- 
ed house  in  central  Etobicoke. 
Large  recreation  room.  Two 
bathrooms.  Dishwasher.  Piano. 
Quiet  street.  Close  to  schools, 
tennis  courts  and  skating  rink. 
10  minute  bus  ride  to  subway. 
$1000  -I-  utilities.  Available  July 
1984  - July  1985.  Phone 
978-5032  or  625-3655  evg. 

Elegant  summer  rental:  mid 

June  to  mid-September.  Pro- 
fessor's 4 bedroom  home  adja- 
cent to  university.  $900/month. 
Garage,  sundeck,  2 full 
bathrooms,  huge  kitchen. 
Families  (without  small  children) 
preferred.  Dr.  Cameron, 
926-0433  or  978-2556. 

House  for  rent.  3 bedrooms 
+ sunroom.  Central,  subway, 
parking.  Partially  furnished  if 
desired.  $650  monthly  -i- 
utilities.  Available  April  1. 
534-1227  evenings. 


For  Rent  - Fully  furnished, 

three  bedroom  house  in  East 
Metro,  fireplace,  piano,  garden, 
freezer  and  five  appliances, 
close  to  schools,  GO  station, 
shopping  and  Scarborough 
College.  Available  August  1 , 
1984  - July  31,  1985. 

Telephone  282-4110. 

Rosedale.  Summer  '84  - Sum- 
mer '85  (Flexible).  Furnished, 
fully  equipped,  4 bedrooms, 
den,  2Va  baths,  playroom, 
fireplace,  2 walkouts  to  deck, 
pleasant  private  garden, 
garage,  private  drive.  Close  to, 
schools,  bus,  park  and  stores. 
$1,500  monthly.  Phone  (416) 
923-3365. 

Bathurst  and  Lawrence  large 
two  storey  furnished  four 
bedroom  bouse  with  mainfloor 
library.  Finished  basement  and 
garage.  Available  from  July  1 st 
for  one  year.  $950/  month  -i- 
utilities.  Call  782-1088. 

Fully  furnished  condominium, 
one  bedroom  -i-  bedroom/ 
study,  living-dining.  Three  ap- 
pliances, air-conditioning, 
underground  parking.  Bathurst- 
Wilson  area.  July  84  to  August 
85  flexible.  $850  including 
utilities.  Prefer  non-smoking 
adults.  Phone  782-9688. 

Downtown  Condo.  Carleton- 
Yonge.  10  min.  walk  to  cam- 
pus. Two-bedroom  Unit,  Fur- 
nished or  Unfurnished.  Utilities, 
sports  facilities  included. 
Available  July  1984  - August 
1985.  Telephone:  Turksen 
978-5091  (Office),  977-9779 
(Residence). 

For  Rent:  July  84  - July  85. 

Just  north  of  Forest  Hill  Village. 
Fully  furnished  4 bedroom 
home,  2V2  bathrooms,  main 
floor  laundry  room,  main  floor 
family  room,  oversized  kitchen, 
7 appliances.  Short  walk  to  sub- 
way and  to  Bathurst.  Ph. 
781-5409,  evenings. 


House  for  rent.  Furnished. 
July  84  to  85.  4 bedrooms, 
den,  2 3-piece  bathrooms,  1 
4-piece,  large  living  room,  din- 
ing room,  new  kitchen, 
playroom  with  2-piece 
bathroom,  storage  room,  office, 
4 minute  walk  to  bus.  Call: 
487-5659. 

Walking  distance  from  Cam- 
pus, south  of  Dupont,  north  of 
Bloor,  available  from  April  15, 
84,  3-bd.  house,  appliances, 
unfurnished,  2 bathrooms,  full 
basement,  garden,  southern 
exposure,  790/mo.  plus  utilities. 
Phone  926-1300  ext.  3286  or 
even.  964-2926. 

Bay-Bloor  furnished  apart- 
ment. Adults.  July,  August, 
September,  1984.  Pleasant  15 
minute  walk  to  Sidney  Smith  or 
Robarts.  2 bedrooms,  dining 
room,  grand  piano, 
dishwasher,  inside  parking,  in- 
terior suncourt.  $650/month  -f 
utilities.  922-2804/978-3405 
(Bishop). 

Upper  and  Lower  Duplexes 

near  High  Park  and  subway. 
Furnished  upper:  2 bedrooms, 
living  and  dining  rooms,  5 ap- 
pliances. $600  -f  utilities.  Fur- . 
nished  or  unfurnished  lower: 
one  bedroom,  living  and  dining 
rooms.  $500  + utilities. 
Available  Sept.  '84  - June  '85. 
Phone  769-1404. 

House  for  rent:  Forest  Hill,  4 
Bedrooms,  3 Bathrooms,  Den, 
Large  lot.  Huge  upper  deck, 
fully  furnished  and  equipped, 
piano,  finished  lower  level,  5 
minutes  to  subway,  security 
deposit,  references.  Available 
July  1 - August  31.  $1300.00 
month.  783-1403  evenings. 

For  Rent:  High  Park  home. 
Fully  furnished.  3 bedrooms, 
2V2  baths,  finished  3rd  floor, 
central  air.  Steps  to  subway. 
Access  to  pool,  sauna,  tennis. 
Available  for  '84  - '85  academic 
year.  $1100  + utilities. 

766-8293. 


Job  Openings 


Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  openings  at  the  University.  Inter- 
ested applicants  should  read  the  Promotional  Opportunity 
postings  on  their  staff  bulletin  boards,  or  telephone  the 
Personnel  Office  for  further  information.  The  number  in 
brackets  following  the  name  of  the  department  in  the  list 
indicates  the  personnel  officer  responsible.  Please  call: 

(1)  Sylvia  Holland,  978-6470;  (2)  Steve  Dyce,  978-5468; 

(3)  Jack  Johnston,  978-4419;  (4)  Elaine  Preston,  978-2112; 

(5)  Christine  Marchese,  978-4834. 


Clerk  Typist  III 

($14,820  - 17,440  - 20,060) 
Aerospace  Studies,  60  per- 
cent fidl-time  (3),  Physical  & 
Health  Education  (3), 
Business  Affairs  (3) 

Secretary  I 

($14,820  - 17,440  - 20,060) 
U of  T Press  (3),  Personnel 
(4),  Pathology  (2), 
Ophthalmology,  60  percent 
full-time  (2) 

Secretary  II 

($16,300  - 19,180  - 22,060) 
Residence,  Beverage  & Food 
Services  (1) 

Secretary  III 

($18,160  - 21,360  - 24,560) 
Business  Affairs  (3),  Archi- 
tecture (3),  Chemistry  (4) 


Electron  Microscopist  I 

($16,300  - 19,180  - 22,060) 
Anatomy  (5) 

Laboratory  Technician  II 

($18,160  - 21,360  - 24,560) 
Preventive  Medicine  & 
Biostatistics  (1),  Medicine 
(2),  Nutritional  Sciences  (5), 
Banting  & Best  Medical 
Research,  two  positions  (5) 

Library  Technician  III 

($13,460  - 15,840  - 18,220) 
Management  Studies,  50  per- 
cent full-time  (4) 

Programmer  I 

($18,160  - 21,360  - 24,560) 
NCIC  Epidemiology  (1) 

Programmer  Analyst  II 

($22,260  - 26,190  - 30,120) 
U of  T Press  (3) 


Programmer  Analyst  III 

($27,430  - 32,270  - 37,110) 
Physical  Plant  (1),  Internal 
Audit  (3) 

Systems  Software 
Programmer  II 

($27,430  - 32,270  - 37,110) 
Computing  Services  (3) 

Chemical  Safety  Officer 

($24,680  - 29,040  - 33,400) 
Physical  Plant  (1)  . 

Coordinator  Cooperative 
Program 

($28,920  - 34,020  - 39,120) 
Scarborough  (1) 

Director ' 

($35,730  - 42,030  - 48,330) 
Business  Services,  Erindale 
(4) 

Planning  Coordinator 

($36,310  - 45,390  - 54,470) 
Physical  Plant  (1) 

Director  of 
Communications 

($39,220  - 49,020  - 58,820, 
under  review) 

(2) 
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Mariko 


The  Other  Japanese  Food 


298  Brunswick  at  Bloor  Walking  Distance 

Tues-Sat.  Noon  to  9:30  p.m..  Sun.  5 to  9:30  p.m.  from  St.  George  Campus 


Fully  furnished,  four-level 

Cabbagetown  house.  Shady 
trees  front  and  back;  first  floor 
deck;  garderi,  small  fish  pond. 
Four  bedrooms;  three  bath- 
rooms; third  floor  sun-deck;  art- 
ist's studio.  All  major  ap- 
pliances; colour  TV;  piano. 
$1 ,600/month,  utilities  included. 
July  1,  1984  to  August  31, 
1985.  Phone:  (416)  921-79291 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Required 

Married  professor  on  sab- 
batical wishes  to  sublet  furnish- 
ed/unfurnished accommoda- 
tion convenient  to  Robarts. 
September  '84  to  Summer  '85. 
No  children.  No  pets.  Please 
contact  John  Morgenstern, 
Penthouse  2 - 1055  Lucknow 
St.,  Halifax,  B3H  2T3.  Or 
phone,  . collect,  evenings: 
902-429-8543. 

Responsible  academic  couple 

doing  research  at  U of  T seeks 
summer  accommodation. 
Dates  flexible.  References 
available.  Call  Philip  Alperson 
collect:  (502)  458-01 90  or  write 
c/o  Department  of  Philosophy, 
University  of  Louisville, 
Louisville,  Kentucky  40292 
USA. 

Visiting  professor  from  Bath, 

U.K.,  with  wife  and  baby  re- 
quire furnished  two  bedroom 
accommodation  near  U of  T, 
from  Aug  1 through  Dec.  31 
(dates  flexible).  Non-smokers. 
Call  (416)  978-6488  or 
487-7283. 

Professor  and  wife  wish  to 
rent,  or  exchange,  furnished 
home  or  apartment  during  sab- 
batical leave  October  1984  - 
September  1985.  G.R. 
Langley,  6025  Oakland  Road, 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  B3H  1 N9. 
1-902-429-5045, 

Wanted  to  rent:  3/4  bedroom 
furnished  apartment  or  house. 
Flexible  dates:  May/Sept.  84  - 
May/Sept.  85;  for  faculty 
member  with  visiting  children. 
References  supplied. 
978-8964;  656-3792. 

House-sitter:  Professional 
house-sitter  available  beginning 
May  84,  Long  term  pre- 
ferred/utilities negotiable. 
References  on  request.  Call 
Michele  694-6264  (eve) 
469-3690  (day). 

Professor  and  wife  seek 
secluded  country  house  or  cot- 
tage for  month  of  July  - 
preferably  within  1 to  3 hours  of 
Toronto,  References  available. 
Call,  Lessem,  487-0829. 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Two  bedroom  partially  furnish- 
ed beautifully  renovated  semi 
Donlands-Danforth.  Washer, 
dryer,  dishwasher,  sauna.  To 
share  with  male  or  female, 
quiet,  non-smoker.  Close  to 
subway.  Available  April  1 . $375 
all  inclusive.  Call  Steve,  home 
465-5047;  work  493-0550,  ex, 
595. 

Room  in  two-bedroom  apart- 
ment for  rent,  quiet,  clean, 
large.  $220.  per  month.  Phone 
Patricia,  967-5733.  Available  1 
April  or  1 May. 


Accommodation 

Out-of-town 


Oxford  Rental.  September 
1984  - July  1985.  Three  bed- 
room house  in  small  Cotswold 
village,  twenty  minutes  from 
Oxford.  Fully  furnished;  all  ap- 
pliances; central  heating;  open 
fireplace.  Garden  terraced  to 
stream;  duck  pond.  £200  p.m. 
Tel.  Peter  Heyworth  961-4288 
or  978-3183. 

Sabbatical  in  Strasbourg?  In- 
terested in  apartment,  furniture 
and  car  of  professor  returning 
this  summer?  For  information 
phone  Larry  Schmidt, 
828-5275. 

London,  England.  August 
1984  rental,  modernized 
2-bedroom  house  in  Islington, 
near  Regent’s  Canal;  short  bus 
ride  to  British  Library,  PRO,  etc. 
Fully  furnished,  all  appliances, 
central  heating,  TV,  stereo; 
shopping  nearby.  £100.  a 
week,  and  two  cats  to  be  fed. 
Call  Prof.  Lancashire,  978-3197 
(office),  or  write  Howell,  133 
Graham  St.,  Islington,  London 
N1  8LB. 


Accommodation 

Houses  & Property  for  Sale 

Spacious  Family  Home  for 
Sale  456  Roselawn  Avenue, 
near  Allenby  School.  Three 
floors,  five  bedrooms,  study, 
studio,  deck,  and  finished  base- 
ment. $199,000.  Phone  Gary 
Mitchell,  483-4337. 

Private  sale:  elegant  detached 
3 storey  Victorian  house  on 
Delaware  Ave.;  beautifully 
maintained,  new  services, 
greenhouser  fireplace,  mature 
gardens,  on  large  lot;  less  than 
one  mile  to  University,  near  bus 
and  subway.  $159,000.  Phone 
978-4870:  537-8917. 


Secretarial 


Typing  of  books,  theses, 
term  papers.  Fifteen  years’ 
academic,  legal  and  business 
experience.  Highest  quality 
work.  IBM  Correcting  Seiectric 
III.  $1.25  each  double-spaced 
text  page.  Pam,  925-4967.  St. 
George  Street,  north  of  Bloor. 

Word  processing  services  — 

manuscripts,  theses,  resumes, 
reports,  etc.  Efficient, 
reasonable  and  fast.  Call  The 
Word  Movers  531-8782. 

Professional  Typing  and 
Word  Processing  ("camera 
ready"  copy):  Essays,  theses, 
manuscripts,  Technical  reports, 
multiple  letters  and  persuasive 
resumes.  Sterling  University 
References.  On  campus  - 81 
Harbord  St.  at  Spadina. 
968-6327, 

BUSY  FINGERS  Secretarial 
Services  — We  offer  fast  and 
accurate  typing  of  essays, 
theses,  academic  papers,  etc. 
From  $1 .35  per  page.  Satisfac- 
) tion  guaranteed.  1050-A  Bloor 
St.  W.,  Toronto,  532-5101. 

Excellent  typing  services  - 

books,  term  papers,  theses  - 
$1.15  per  page,  double 
spaced.  Only  legible  writing 
undertaken.  Will  do  100  pages 
per  week.  Call  “Indrani”  8.30  - 
4.15  week  days  at  963-1 137, 


COLLEGE  TYPING  & WORD 
PROCESSING  - Repetitive 
personalized  letters;  mailing 
lists  & labels;  Resumes,  disser- 
tations, scripts  & term  papers; 
Technical,  scientific  & 
academic  reports;  Letter  qual- 
ity and  draft  quality  printouts. 
270  Augusta  Ave,  (one  block 
west  of  Spadina  at  College). 
928-3492. 

Typing  and  Word  Process- 
ing. Theses,  essays, 
manuscripts,  reports,  scientific 
papers.  Best  rates,  superb 
work.  Call  Mary  767-5390  (If 
urgent  only  - 245-2380). 


Miscellaneous 


Passport  photos  now  on 

campus.  B/W  Polaroid,  2 for 
$5.50  (incl.  tax,  cash  or  internal 
code  only).  Wednesdays  10-2 
(other  times  by  appt.)  Inst. 
Media  Services,  Rm  021,  Best 
Inst.  1 1 2 College  St,  978-891 9, 

Backpack  Canada  & United 
States.  Adventuresome 
backpacking  treks  in  the  Cana- 
dian Rockies,  The  Grand  Can- 
yon in  Arizona,  The  Grand 
Tetons  in  Wyoming,  The  Great 
Smokies  in  Georgia,  The 
Florida  Trail,  The  White  Moun- 
tains of  New  Hampshire,  etc. 
Also,  base  camp  hiking  trips. 
Adult,  co-ed,  7 to  10  days.  We 
have  a great  time.  Request 
brochure.  WILLARD'S  ADVEN- 
TURE EXPEDITIONS,  Box  10, 
Barrie,  Ontario,  Canada 
L4M  4S9.  - 

Quality  editing  done  on 
theses  in  education,  the  social 
sciences,  and  the  arts  by  an  ex- 
perienced academic.  To  date 
all  the  theses  I have  edited  have 
passed  without  changes.  Dr. 
Bonnie  Burstow,  536-4120. 

Editing,  writing  by  former 
Toronto  Star  reporter  with  years 
of  professional  experience. 
Books,  speeches,  research 
papers,  etc.  Photo  and 
research  services  also 
available.  Phone  769-2799. 

Welcome  to  the  University 
Women’s  Club  of  Toronto. 
Spring  Open  House,  Art  Show, 
Music,  Special  Events, 
Refreshments.  Friday,  April  6, 
7 - 9 p.m.,  and  Saturday,  April 
7,  2 - 5 p.m.  1 62  St.  George  St. 
at  Bloor.  979-2000. 

Exchange  Toroiito-Quebec 

A girl  of  15,  Anne  Lagace,  and 
a boy  of  13,  Marc  Lagace, 
childen  of  a Quebec  City 
pathologist  would  like  to  spend 
a 3-week  stay  in  separate 
Toronto  families  during  next 
summer.  Both  children  have  a 
basic  knowledge  of  English,  in 
exchange.  Family  Lagace 
would  do  the  same  for  Toronto 
children.  If  you  are  interested 
contact  the  father;  Real  Lagac6, 
1344,  OakSt.,Sillery,  P.Q.  GIT 
1Z8  - Tel:  (418)  681-2962), 

For  Sail  — Ten  foot  fibreglass 
centreboard  dinghy.  Mainsail 
and  jib,  all  fittings.  Great  starter 
sailboat,  dry  sailer.  Deliver 
Toronto  area  and  instruct  in  rig- 
ging. Two  footitis  has  struck! 
$500.  Mike  Goldstein  698-4279 
(evenings)  978-8799  (days). 


HARCOURTS  LIMITED 


OFFICIAL  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  ROBES 

ALL  CANADIAN  AND  FOREIGN  UNIVERSITIES 


26  Duncan  Street  TORONTO  (416)  977-4408 
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